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INTRODUCTION. 


T HE census of 1901, the sixth of a series whrjh commenced in 1865, 
The date of the was taken on the night of the 1st March, 
census. 


The small province of Ajmer- Merwara consists of two districts, 

. , . „ , . . each with a historv of its own, which form an island 

ofAimer' SS in the heart of Nimtana. Ajmer is the larger 

J district; it lies between north latitude 2 6’ 41' 0" and 

25° 41' 0" and east longitude 75° 27' 0" and 74’ 17' 0", and has an area 
of 2,069‘S square miles. The district is bounded on the north by 
Mar war. on the south by Mewar and Merwara, on the east by Jaipur 
and Kishangarh and on the west by Marwar. The Aravali Range which 
commences at the “ ridge ” at Delhi becomes prominent in the northern 
corner of the district, and runs in a parallel succession of hills into Mer- 
wara. The range of hills which runs between Ajmer and Nasirabad marks 
the watershed of the continent of India. The rain which falls on one side 
drains into the Chambal, and so into the Bay of Bengal ; that which falls 
on the other side into the Looni, which discharges itself into the Run of 
Cutcli. The greater part of the Ajmer district is an open plain. The soil 
in parts is very sandy. The rural population is almost entirely agricul- 
tural. There are no streams worthy of being called rivers. The district 
has three towns — Ajmer, which has been considered a city for ceusus pur- 
poses ; Nasirabad, which is a fair-sized cantonment, and Kekri, a small 
town 49 miles from Ajmer. There is a small cantonment at Deoli, while 
Pushkar, 7 miles from Ajmer, partakes of a semi-urban character. 


The Merwara district is a long, narrow, hilly strip of country, with a 
length of 70 miles and a breadth varying from 1 to 15 miles. The par- 
gana of Beawar is enclosed by a double range of hills, which approach 
each other near Jawaja, 14 miles from Beawar, and meet a little further 
on, from whence they run in a succession of hills and valleys through 
the district, finally meeting the Vindhya mountains near Mount Abu. 
Merwara lies between north latitude 26’ 11' 0" and 25’ 23' 30", and 
east longitude 78’ 47' 30" and 74° 30' 0", and has an area of 640 - 8 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Marwar and Ajmer, on the south 
by Mewar, on the east by Ajmer and Mewar, and on the west by 
Marwar. There is only one town, Beawar, the head-quarters of the 
district. The rural population is principally agricultural. Cultivation can 
only be carried on in valleys and openings between the hills. The 
climate, as in Ajmer, is hot and dry; the rainfall very precarious. 

The administration of this tract is vested in the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General for Rajputana, who is ex-officio Chief Com- 
missioner of Ajmer-Merwara. The controlling authority is the Com- 
missioner, with the powers of a Sessions Judge, who has his head-quar- 
ters at Ajmer, and under whose direct management are placed the Jail, 
Education, Registration and Police. 


The census operations commenced, it may be said, with the appoint- 
ment of a Census Superintendent for Ajmer-Merwara 
in January 1900. Mr. Kemball. Assistant Super- 
intendent Thagi and Dakaity, Rajputana Agency, was 
first appointed in a letter No. 4, dated the 16th January 1900, from the 


A brief retrospect 
of the operations. 


*Based principally on that in the Ajmer-Merwara Settlement Report, 1875. 
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Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the 
Hoi/ble the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana and Chief 
Commissioner, Ajmer- Merwara. He carried on the work till the 11th 
May 1900, when it was taken over by the writer of this Report. Rules 
were issued chapter by chapter for the guidance of the census agency, 
and followed the arrangement of the chapters in the Imperial Code of 
Census Procedure, 1901. Dates were prescribed for the completion of 
the various operations leading up to the final enumeration, and though 
the severe outbreak of malarial fever, which followed the famine of 1899- 
1900, delayed the completion of the house numbering, and at one time 
threatened to seriously affect the instruction of the census staff and the 
preliminary enumeration, the various steps were completed in good time, 
and the final record is described b}" the Assistant Commissioners as accurate 
and satisfactory. They also record their opinions that the rules prescrib- 
ed served their purpose well, and the dates fixed for the various opera- 
tions were suitable. The provisional totals were reported by telegram to 
the Census Commissioner for India on the 6th March 1901. Rai Baha- 
dur Pandit Bhag Ram, Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer, since re- 
tired, was in charge of those for the Ajmer district, and Munshi Harnam 
Dass, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 2nd grade, Ajmer, in charge of those 
for Merwara. The totals wei'e made up with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. The Ajmer provisional total was 3,66,800, against a corrected 
total of 3,67,453, the Merwara figures being 1,09,530 and 1,09,459 res- 
pectively, which gives a difference of + T8 percent, for Ajmer and - *06 
per cent, for Menvara. The schemes for the preparation and sending in 
of the provisional totals worked very well, and my acknowledgments are 
due to the district officers for the time and trouble they bestowed in prepar- 
ing those schemes, and to the officers in charge of the provisional totals 
for the careful way in which they conducted their work. 


The present census differs from the previous ones, inasmuch as the 
The abstraction, ta- abstraction, tabulation and compilation were carried 
bulation and compila- out at Cawnpore, under the supervision of the Census 
tion of the figures. Superintendent, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
This was done in accordance with a suggestion from the Census. Commis- 
sioner for India. I am not, therefore, in a position to give a “ brief popular 
account of the slip system/’ The abstraction, tabulation and compilation 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudhand the Ajmer-Mervvara figures 
were, I understand, carried out on exactly the same lines. A number of 
the Tables had to be sent back to the abstraction office for revision, which 
caused delay. The first finally corrected Table (Imperial Table VI) was re- 
ceived from Cawnpore on the 12th July 1901, and the last (Imperial Tables 
X\ and XV- A) on the 13th February 1902. There are no records to show 
how long it took to compile the 1891 figures, and iu the absence of data 
to enable me to form an opinion, no reliable comparison between the 
rapidity of the work done then and that done now is possible. The date 
on the 1891 Census Report is **1893,” andifthisis to be taken as an indica- 
tion, the work in 1901 appears to have been very much more rapidly 
done than in 1891. I would here record my obligations to Mr. Burn, the 
Census Superintendent, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for the time 
and trouble he bestowed on the preparation of the Ajmer-Merwara Tables. 

The cost of the 1891 census was Rs. 5,758-15-1, excluding the cost of 
'ihe cost of the the Report. The final figures for the 1901 census 
census. have not been made up yet, but a fairly accurate 

estimate of the cost can be made. Fur purposes of coiuparison'with 1891, 
le cost ° printing this Report has not been taken into consideration, 
the expenditure during the financial year 1900-01 was Rs. 4,038-13-4, of 

Tga? m wore paid from Municipal and other funds. Durino- 

f JO 1-0:. the actual expenditure up to the time of writing this Introdum 
ion was Rs. 1,203-6-10. The actual cost of the census up to date there- 
fore comes to Rs. 5,242-4-2, of which Rs. 3,492-9-5 have been defrayed 
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from Imperial and the balance from Municipal and such funds. To this 
expenditure should be added : — 

I. The estimated expenditure for abstraction, tabulation and com- 
pilation, which comes to Rs. 2,191, and Rs. 310 for es- 
tablishment and contingent charges till the close of census 
work. 


II. The bonus to the Census Superintendent, which was Rs. 1,000 
in 1891, and has been tixed at the same figure again. 
This brings the 1891 figures up to Rs. 6,758-15-1, 
and the 1901 figures up to Rs. 8,7-16-4-2, which gives 
Rs. 12-7-4 per thousand in 1891 against Rs. 18-5-5 
per thousand at the present census. Enumeration and 
superintendence show an increase in the expenditure as 
compared with 1891, while abstraction and compilation 
show a decrease. The office establishment and printing 
charges have been heavier at this census than in 1891. 

The attitude of the people was satisfactory. Only two prosecutions 
The attitude of the were instituted under the Census Act, one in the 
people. Ajmer city and one in Beawar. In each place an 

enumerator was dealt with and convicted. There were no popular rum- 
ours in connection with the census. The people aie accustomed to a pe- 
riodical enumeration, and they look upon it as the hukcim of the Sirkar, 
which has to be obeyed. In the course of my rounds through the Ajmer 
city on the census night, I saw many persons sitting up with lamps alight 
waiting patiently for the enumerator to come round. In villages, while 
testing the preliminary enumeration, I found a spirit of willingness to co- 
operate with the census staff. I never heard a grumble or any feeling of 
suspicion mentioned in connection with the census, and was altogether 
struck by the satisfactory attitude of the populace. 

The preparation of this Report has necessitated references on various 
p i - points to several gentlemen, European and Native, 

official and non-official. For the willing help accord- 
ed to me whenever it was required, my grateful acknowledgments are due 
to all. I would record my special obligations to Mr. Tucker, c.i.e., i.c.s., 
the Commissioner of the Division, for his kind help throughout the 
census operations and also to Rao Bahadur Govind Ramchandra 
Khandekar, Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer, whose aid was at 
times invaluable, specially in connection with the preparation of the List 
of Social Precedence of Hindus. 


Ajmer . 

The 20 th February 1902. 


R. C. BRAMLEY, 

District Superintendent of Police 
and 

Superintendent of Census Operations. 
Ajmer- Mcr war a . 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


The provincial 
figures* 


Page 7. I— 2 } 3, 


Page 7. I. — 5, 9. 


The Ajmer district. 
Area, towns and 
villages. 


The population of Ajmer-Menvara as censused on the night of the 
1st March 1901, was 4,76,912, The population of 
Ajmer was 3,67,453, of whom 1,03,386 persons were 
enumerated in urban and 2,64,067 in rural areas. The 
population of Merwara was 1,09,459, the figures for urban and rural 
areas being 21,928 and 87,531 respectively. The mean density of the 
population of the province per square mile is 175-93 
compared with 200'08 in 1891. The reduction in the 
population is the result of the natural calamities of the decade. Neverthe- 
less the density per square mile is larger than it was in 1872 and ao-ain 
in 1881. The net variation in the mean density since 
1872 is +29-93. The number of persons per square 
mile is higher in Ajmer-Merwara than it is in Jaipur (171), Tonk (129), 
Kishengarh (106), Mewar (81), Marwar (55), Bikanir (25). It is also 
higher than it is in Berar (155'49) and the Central Provinces (95). Com- 
pared with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Panjab the 
density of the population stands far below that of the United Provinces 
of Agra (419), and that of Oudh (536), and a short way below that of 
the Punjab (186-9). 

The larger district of the two, Ajmer, has an area of 2,069-8 
square miles. The city and towns cover an area of 
38'65 square miles, the rural portion of the district 
comprises 2,031T5 square miles. In the census of 
1881 and again in 1891, Ajmer, Nasirabad and 
Kekri constituted the “urban” area of the district. Ajmer is a Munici- 
pality and so is Kekri, while Nasirabad is a Cantonment. These are tho 
only places which, by their constitution, can be properly classified as 
towns. Pushkar, Pisangan and Deoli are mentioned in the 1891 
Census Report as being of a semi-urban character. There is nothin^ 
urban about Pisangan, which is rightly considered a village. Deoli is a 
small cantonment with its attendant bazar. The village itself has 
nothing urban about it. Pushkar is different. It is a sacred shrine 
of the Hindus ; a large horse and cattle fair is held there every 
year, its watch and ward staff is appointed under Act XX of 
1856, and its general character is more urban than rural. In future 
censuses it will probably be found possible to treat it as a small 
towrn. There are 425 villages in the district. 

The Merwara district contains one town, Beawar, and 315 villages, 
rpl ,, . , . .. , with an area of 640-86 square miles. The area ot 

^AreVuwns and ^ ’ Beawar is shown in the 1891 Census Report as 175 

villages. square miles. This appears to be altogether erroneous, 

but corrected figures are not forthcoming. Of the 
villages, Todgarh, the head-quarters of a Tahsil is the most important. 

The density of the population in the urban and rural areas of each 

The density of the f ++, is brou + t °“S Subsidiary Table I. To 
population in— facilitate comparison the table ha.? been prepared on 
I. —Urban. the fhies of that to be found at page 2 of the Ajmer- 

II.— Rural areas. Merwara Census Report, 1891. 
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The population of the Ajmer city, which was 68,843 in 1891, has 
1 increased during the decade to 73,839, of whom 

52,074 were enumerated in the city itself, and 21,765 
in the ‘Suburbs,” under which are included the whole 
area censused under the supervision of the various departments of the 
Railway, the rest of the civil station in Municipal limits, the Merwara 
Battalion, Mayo College and Jail. Of the population 58*7 per cent, are 
Hindus, 34*6 per cent. Musalmans, 3'3 percent, are Jains, 2*5 per cent, 
are Christians and 4 per cent. Sikhs and Parsis, and 5 are Ary as. 

The opening of the Railway in 1 879 caused a large influx of workmen 
to Ajmer, and the population of the city, which was 35,111 in 1872, rose 
to 48,735 in 1881, to 68,843 in 1891, and now shows a further increase of 
4,996 persons. The Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer attributes the 
increase, no doubt rightly, to the following causes: — 

(a) The increase in the number of workmen in the Railway 
Carriage and Locomotive Shops. In this connection the 
Carriage and Waggon Sujoerintendent writes that the num- 
ber of workmen employed in his shops exceeds the number 
employed in February 1891 by 1,061, and accounts for this 
increase by the fact that men skilled in smithy, carpentry 
fitters, and other such work are not available in Ajrner-Mer- 
wara in such large numbers as are required by the depart- 
ment. The Locomotive Superintendent writes that in his 
shops 117 more men approximately are now employed as 
compared with 1891. 

The immigration from Native States of famine orphans, 
who are maintained by the various local orphanages. 

The presence in the city of the remnants of the destitute 
famine-stricken people of Native States who did not return 
to their homes at the end of the last famine. 

The area of the city and its suburbs is 27 square miles, and the den- 
7 t 9 - q sit y of population, which was 1,300*4 in 1872, rose to 

i-age ^ 80 g in 1881f to 2,549*7 in 1891, and now stands at 

2,734*7. The variation since 1872 has been +1,434*3. The period of 
greatest increase was between 1881 and 1891, when 
the variation was +744*7. The variation between 


(*) 

(0 


Page 7. I. — 6,7,8. 


1872 and 1881 comes next with +504*6, and during the last decade a 
further increase of +185 has taken place in the density. The influx of 
labourers and others to the city in consequence of the opening of the 
Railway in 1879, and the subsequent settling down of their families 
accounts for the high variation in the period 1872 to 1881. The Assistant 
Commissioner of Ajmer writes that owing to the constant demand 
for labour in the city and towns, people in urban areas do not feel 
the pinch of famine as they do in rural areas. Unless some special 
reason causes a sudden and large exodus, it is probable the population of 
the Ajmer city will continue increasing. 

At page 2 of the Ajmer- Merwara Census Report will be found a 
statement showing the population in various parts of the city in 1891. If 
the figures be compared with those for 190 J , the population of the city 
outside and inside the walls will be found to have decreased by 927, while 
the population of the suburbs, cantonment, and railway passengers will 
he found to have increased by 5,923, giving a net increase of 4,996. It 
is not clear what were considered the suburbs and outside city walls in 
1891, but most of the railway employees live in the city itself, all the 
immigrants from Native States resorted to the city, and it is undoubtedly 
in the city proper that the population has increased rather than in the 
suburbs. 

If Imperial Table XI for the city and towns be examined it will be 
v i tt a yt - mo found that of the 73,839 persons in the city and its 

° - ’ ’P - • suburbs, 38,013 were born in the district, and of those 
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born elsewhere the United Provinces of Agra heads the list with 9,796, 
Jaipur comes next with 6,300 Marwar with 6,296, after which there is a 
considerable drop, Kishengarh coming next with 2,271, followed by the 
Punjab with 2,086. Alwar and Bharatpur follow with 1,254 and 1,110 
respectively. Other provinces and States contribute varying numbers, 
all below 1 , 000 , to the population of the city. Table XI for urban areas 
was not prepared in 1891, and so it is not possible to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the number of persons who have come into the city 
during the decade. The United Provinces of Agra provides labourers and 
servants, the Punjab provides workmen for the Railway Shops. The im- 
migrants from the Native States are those who have come in search of 
service or labour, and those who were driven out of their homes by the 
last famine and have settled here. One of the results of the last 
famine was the presence in the city of women whose homes had been 
broken up, and who came here to earn their living as best they could. The 
female population of the city has increased during the decade by 3,514, 
and the male population by 1,482, the percentage of increase beiim- 
70’38 among females and 29 - 62 among males. A portion of the women 
born elsewhere have no doubt come here with their husbands after 
marriage, but it is highly improbable that so marked an increase in the 
females as compared with the males is entirely due to marriages. A 
settling down of famine immigrants is indicated. 


r The population of Nasirabad, which was 21,710 in 

Civi^ 511 '^ 19 6°4 189 . divided between Civil and Cantonment, as 

Cantonment 24)80 noted in the margin, has increased by 784, now being 
22,494. Of this an increase of 416 has taken place 
in the civil station and 368 in the cantonment. The male population 
of Nasirabad has increased by 607 in the decade, and the female popula- 
tion by 177. Of the total population 63o per cent, are Hindus, 3 T 3 
per cent, are Musalmans, 1 6 per cent, are Jains, 3 - 4 per cent, are 
Christians, -2 per cent, are of other religions. The density of the popula- 
tion of Nasirabad, which was 2,342-3 per square mile in 1872, has since 
then steadily progressed. At the 1881 census it was 
Page/. 1 .— -. 4 , ,o. 2,484-8, in 1891 it was 2,554-1, and is now 2,62 1 (5. 

The number of troops in the station at the time of a census necessarily 
affects the returns, but as regards the town itself it appears probable 
that as in the case of Ajmer city, the population will continue to 
increase. The net variation since 1872 has been 
Page 7. I— 9. +279-3. 


A reference to the Imperial Table XI shows that of the total 
V 1 TTA YT mn P°P u ‘ a ti° n °f the town and cantonments, 14,697 were 
\ ol.lL page . jj 0m tj ie district. Jaipur contributes 2,643 persons, 
the most of those born in any other single province or State; the Punjab 
comes next with 819, Marwar with 610, the United Provinces of Agra 
with 566. Other provinces and States contribute varying numbers below 
500 each, but of the total number of persons born outside the district, 
by far the larger number (4,812) were born somewhere in Rajputana. 

The population of Kekri, which was 7.100 in 1891, is now 7,053 
‘ Mr. (now Sir James) LaTouehe, writing of the towns 

k- ekn - in his Settlement Report, says: — 

“ Kekri * * * in the early years of British rule did fair to rival Aimer ns a 

Ajmer-Menvara Set- trading mart. It has, however, been long in a declining state, 
tlement Report 1.875, Except its position as regards native territor) the town pos- 
page 17. para 45. sesses no advantages in itself. ” 


Since 1872 the net variation in the density has been +706-1. There 
p ao . e 7 i _9 is nothing about the town to attract traders or others 
° / from distant parts. Of the total population 5,242 

Vol. IIA,XI.,page 109. p ergons were p, orn j n |-} ie Ajmer district, 1,659 in 

various parts of Rajputana, and only 152 in other provinces. 
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The capital and only town in Merwara was founded by Colonel 
Dixon in 1835. It is an important cotton mart. 

Beawar. The firm of Ralli Brothers have an agent here. 

There are six cotton presses, of which four only are working at pre- 
sent, and the Krishna Cotton Mills, which employ some 600 hands and 
have 12,312 spindles and 250 looms. The population of Beawar, which 
was 20,978 in 1891 has increased very slightly, and is now 21,928, 18,850 
of whom live in the town and 3,078 in the suburbs. Of this number 70 -9 
per cent, are Hindus, 18 - 0 per cent. Musalmans, 9 '5 per cent. Jains, 
1-3 per cent. Christians and - 3 per cent, of other religions. The square 
mile density as shown in Subsidiary Table I is extraordinarily high. In 
1S91 Mr. Egerton explained this as follows: — 

“ The population of Beawar is contained almost entirely within the city walls. 

Aimer Merwara and there is little 01 n0 suburb > hellce the bi S b average of 
Census Report, 1891, persons to the square mile.” 

page 2. 

That the majority of the people do live in the city is beyond 
all question, but the "correctness of the area assigned to the town, 
175 square mile, is open to much doubt. The density of Beawar is 
probably about the same as that of Nasirabad. From 1872 to 1891 
the population increased materially in each decade, and one reason for 
the small increase since 1891 is probably to be found in the fact 
that in recent years trade has been depressed. In 1898 Beawar, as 
a cotton mart, was threatened with extinction, and had this come 
about the town would have gone down rapidly. 

Of the 21,928 inhabitants of Beawar 10,054 are district born, and of 
those born in neighbouring States, Marwar comes 
\ ol. IIA,XI.,page 109. 0 rg £ 6,227. Only 1,089 persons are from non- 
contiguous provinces or States, so that a very large majority of the 
immigrants have come in from the surrounding territory. The male 
population of Beawar has decreased by 300 during the decade, while 
the female population has increased by 1,250, giving a net increase of 
950. Allowing for the number of women who have married in the last 
10 years and have come with their husbands, the figures indicate that 
a portion of the increase is due to the settling down in the town of 
the women who had lost their all in the last famine, and came in, as they 
did to Ajmer, to earn their living as best they could. Given a revival 
of trade it is possible the population of Beawar will continue to increase. 

The effects of famine and epidemics which usually follow in their 
train are fully brought out in Subsidiary Table I. 
The density of the population in the rural areas of the 
Ajmer district, which was 123 per square mile in 1 872, 
rose to 139'4 in 1881, to 1 59 -8 in 1891, and has now gone back to 130, 
which is only + 7 as compared with 1872. The 
rural population shows a variation of — 29’8 since 1891. 
Mr. Egerton in his Census Report for 1891 says: — 

“ The general increase throughout rural areas (with the exception of southern 
Ajmer-Merwara Cen- Merwara) is attributable to the general filling up of the 
«us Report 1891 districts after 20 years of comparative freedom from scarcity, 
k following the severe famine of 1868.” 


II. The rural areas, 
Ajmer. 


Pa; 


;e i 


. I, 


Page 


-2, 3, 4, 5,9. 
I.— 6. 


The cycle of fat years came to an end in 1891-92. The two years, 
1893 and 1894 were years of plenty, and then a succession of lean 
years set in, and the “general filling up” of the district has been, practi- 
cally speaking, obliterated. Between 1891 and 1901 the district was 
visited by two famines, those of 1891-92 and 1898-1900, and slight scarcity 
in 1896-97. The mortality during the famine years was very much above 
normal, especially in 1900, and some 21,332 persons are said to have per- 
manently emigrated in consequence of the visitations of 1891-92 and 1899- 
1900. A district so severely smitten in the short period of 10 years 
naturally shows a decided decrease in the numbers of its inhabitants, 
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but some consolation may perhaps be found in the fact that, notwith- 
standing the adverse circumstances of the past decade, the number of 
persons per square mile exceeds that in several of the Rajputana States. 
But several years of plenty are now required to fill up the depopulation. 

Of the total population of the district 2,87,11)0 or 781 per cent, are 
district born, compared with 11,31,009, or 78 - 3 per 
°‘ ’ - P a o e ’ cent, in 1891. The States of Rajputana and the 

Merwara district contribute 58,650 persons to the population, against 
06,370 in 1891. Other provinces contribute 20,852 persons, as com- 
pared with 24,456 in 1891. The balance of the people have come from 
other countries. Jaipur and Marwar among Native States with 17,172 
and 16,045 persons respectively, and of British territory the United 
Provinces of Agra with 11,163 contribute the larger number of persons 
born outside the district. 

The figures of a small district like Merwara do not admit of verv 
much discussion. Like Ajmer, Merwara was afflicted 

x erwara. by the adverse circumstances of the decade, and more 

so as the last famine commenced in November 1898, nearly a year sooner 
„ than in Ajmer. Nevertheless the density per square 

age i. • . mile is 1369 or G‘9 more than in Ajmer, and the net 

vaiiation since 1872 is +21. Emigration, which used to be a favourite 
panacea for famine was not resoited to in 1898-1900 on anything like 
the same scale as in former times. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Merwara writes that during the 1891-92 famine emigration was resorted 
to much more than in 1898-1900, during which ptriod 1,892 person are 
said to have come in from Marwar and Mewar and permanently settled 
in Merwara. The number of such persons was piobably much larger. 
With the tendency to emigrate very much restricted, and with the set- 
tling in the district of a number of persons from Native States, the density 
per square mile would naturally not show so marked a downward trend as 
in Ajmer. Nevertheless the famine mortality was very high in Merwara 
during the last famine, and though a number of those who died were famine 
immigrants, the effects of the adverse years of the 
Page 7. . . decade are reflected in a variation of — 1 8 in the, 

square mile density, as compared with 1891. The number of persons per 

square mile now approximates the 1S81 figures, which. 
Page i. 1.-4. are 133 . 9 

Of the 1,09,459 persons in Merwara 90,797 or 82'9 per cent. 

are district born. States of Rajputana and the Ajmer 
\ ol. II A, XI. page . r ij s ^ r j ct contribute 17,344 of whom 8,505 were born in 
Marwar 3,683 In Mewar, 2,651 in Ajmer, 1,868 in Jaipur and the remain- 
der in other States of Rajputana. Other provinces and States in India 
contribute 1,304 persons to Merwara. There are no attractions for people 
from distant provinces. Beawar is the only town, and the labour required 
can be procured locally. This accounts for the vaiiation in the numbers 
of persons born in non-contiguous territory in each district. 

A glance at Subsidiary Table II will show how 
the population is distributed. The tow r ns only number 
four, the average population per towm is 31,328, and 
94 - 4 per cent, of the urban population is in Ajmer, 
Nasiiabad and Beawar. One of the points, brought 
out by the table is the difference in the size of the 
villages in Ajmer and Meiwvara. In the former 
district the average population per village is 621, 
wdiile in the latter it is only 278. The percent- 
age of the rural population in Merwara living in 
villages containing under 500 inhabitants is in conse- 
quence more than double that in Ajmer, where 46 8 
per cent, of the rural population are in villages con- 
taining 500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 


Distribution of the 
population in towns 
and villages. 

Page 8. II — 2, 6. 


Page 8. II — 3. 


Page8. II — 12,13. 
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The different definitions of “house” adopted at the 1881, 1891 and 
1901 censuses precludes any comparison being institute 
ouse oom. ed between the figures to be found in Subsidiary Table 
III. In 1881 no regular definition was adopted, and a good deal was left, 
Ajmer-Merwara it appears, to the discretion of Charge Superin- 
Census Reportl881, tendents in deciding what constituted a “house.” 
page 4, para. 17. 

In 1891, to quote Mr. Egerton’s words : — 


“ Owing to the number of enclosures with only one entrance occupied by a number 
Aimer- Merwara of distinct and separate families, the house, in the case of such 
Census Repoit, 1891, enclosures, was taken to be the set of rooms occupied by each 
■mere -V ’ family if four or more distinct families lived in the enclosure. ” 

Jr K1 b c “* 

At the present census the following definition of a house was adopt- 
ed : — 


“ A house is the dwelling place of one or several families, having a separate 
entrance from the public way. Provided that where such a dwelling consists of an 
enclosure, inhabited by two or more independent families, the parts of the enclosure 
inhabited by such families shall be considered one house.” 

Explanation. — For census purposes a shop or storehouse will not be considered 
a house unless some one resides in it, or is likely to be found in it on the census 
night. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no comparison can be instituted as to 
the house room at each of the censuses of 1881, 1891, and 1901. Subsidiary 
Table III has been compiled with a view to future use. The definition of 
“house” adopted at this census worked very well, and if the same definition 
is made use of again interesting comparisons will be possible. 
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Districts and Cities. 


SBUSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Density ot the Population. 


Mean Density per Square Mile. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

187-’. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Variation Increase ( + ) or Decrease ( - ) 


Net varia- 




tion 1872 to 

1881 

1872 

1901 ( + ) 

to 

to 

or ( - ). 

1891. 

! 

1881. 


7 

8 

9 


Rural : — 


Ajmer ... 


130 0 159-3 130*4 123*0 -29*8 I +20*4 | +16*4 4-7*0 


Merwara 


136*9 154*9 133*9 115*9 I - 18 0 1 4-21*0 4-18*0 I 4-21*0 


Ajmer City 


4-185*0 j 


4-1,431*3 


Nasirabad 


2,621*6 2,554*1 , 2,484*8 2,342*3 4-67*5 4-C9*3 4-142*5 I +279*3 


Kekri ... 


2,297*3 2,366*6 ! 1,993*1 ! 1,5912 1 -69*3 


+ 373*5 , +401-9 V 706*1 


Beawar... 


12,530*2 11,987*7 9,045*1 7,033*1 I +542*5 | +2,942*6 +20,01*2 I +5,497 


Mean .. 175*93 200 08 j 169 96 146 00 I -24*15 +3012 +2396 4 29 93 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 




16 22 5 43 9 32 0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

House Room. 



Average number of persons per house. 

Average number of houses per 
square mile. 

Districts and Cities. 

1901. ; 

1891. j 

18S1. 

1901. 

! 

1 i 

1891. 


1 

2 

* 1 

4 


6 

7 

Rural : — 

i 

i 




| 

t 

I 


Ajmer 

4*39 

5*56 j 

i 

7 25 

29*5 

28*7 

J9*2 

Menvara 

3*94 

I 

1 

5*65 

1 

7*48 

| 

34*7 

27 3 

17'S 

Urban ■ — 


i 

! 




Ajmer City 

5 3*2 

! 4 60 

6 99 

513*8 

553*6 

25S 1 

Nasirabad 

3*93 

1 

4*35 

5 01 

666*3 ! 

580*4 

442 8 

Kekri 

6*12 

5*00 j 

8*15 

I 

374*9 

1 

j 

440*7 1 

244 3 

Beawar ... . . 

4*97 

4*65 

i 

j 

1 

7*38 

i 

! 

! 

1 

! 

| 

2,5165 

2,574*2 

1.224*5 

Mean 

4*44 

t 

i 

533 

i 

j 

: 7i8 

39 6 

37 5 

23 6 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


Vital history of the 
decade. 


The natural calamities which have stricken Ajmer- Mervvara during 
the past ten years have been referred to in the 
preceding* chapter, and it will be some time before the 
districts can fully recover from their effects. Two 
famines, one of unprecedented severity, and one scarcity in a decade is in- 
deed a severe visitation. These calamities, weakening* as they did the 
physical condition of the people, resulted in a mortality in the famine years 
much in excess of the normal. The reproductive powers of the people 
were also affected, especially by the last famine. Added to these is the ten- 
dency for the people from these parts to emigrate during unfavourable 
years, and the result-, by no means surprising, is to be found in a population 
reduced by 12 percent, during the decade. The rural 
population has suffered almost entirely. With the 
exception of a nominal reduction in the population of Kekri of *6 per cent. 

all the towns show an increase. The Ajmer rural 
population has suffered more severely than that of 
Merwara, the reduction in each district being 18*6 
and 116 percent, respectively, as compared with 1891. 

The diagram facing page 11, shows the average rainfall for each dis- 
trict, and the average for the province from 1891 to 
1901. The precar iousnoss of the fall is brought out in 
the diagram and the conditions governing this state of 
things are very clearly described in the Ajmer-Merwara Settlement 
liepoi t, IS 75. The following extract from the Report will not, perhaps, be 
out of place: — 

Page 12, paras. 30-32. 30. * - # # # 

“The province is on the border of what may fairly be called the “arid zone.” and 
is the debatable land between the north-eastern and south-eastern monsoons, and 
beyond the full influence of either. The south-west monsoon, sweeps up the Narbada 
\ alley from Bombay, and crossing the table land at Neemuch gives copious supplies 
to Malwa, Jhalawar, and Kotah and the countries which lie in the course of the (Jharn- 
hal river. The clouds which strike Kathiawar and Cutch are deprived of a great deal 
of their moisture by the influence of the hills in those countries, and the greater part 
of the remainder is deposited on Abu and the higher slopes of the Aravali, leaving but 
little for Merwara, where the hills are lower, and still less for Ajmer. It is only when 
this monsoon is in considerable force that Merwara gets a plentiful supply from it. 


Page 21, I. — 2. 


Page 21, I. — 2. 
Page 21, I. — 2. 


Pniin fa 11 during 
the decade. 


The north-eastern monsoon sweeps up the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of 
Bengal and waters the northern part of Piajputana, but hardly penetrates further west 
than the longitude of Ajmer. On the conflicting strength of these two monsoons the 
rainfall of the district depends, 

31. The prevailing wind during the rainy season is a south-westerly one, but 
there is but little rain which comes from this direction. The south-west monsoon is 
exhausted before it reaches even Merwara, and if this monsoon is in the ascendant the 
weather will be cloudy, and there will be light and partial showers, but no heavy rain. 
When the wind veers round to the west, as it often does, there will be no rain. It is 
from the north-east that Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh obtain their heaviest rain- 
falls though the south-western monsoon has naturally more effect at Todgarh than at 
Ajmer. The central portions of the province often receive heavy falls from the north- 
west, the north-east monsoon being apparently diverted from its course by the winds 
from the desert. The direction of the wind is most changeable, and the rainfall is 
exceedingly partial 

32. Not only, however, is the rainfall most precarious and partial, varying in 
total amount very much from year to year and place to place, and falling with fury 
upon one side of a hill while the other side is perfectly dry, but it is most irregularly 
distributed over the rainy season, and most uncertain as to the intensity of the fall. 
This last question is a most important one with reference to the filling up of the 




p-ngram illustrating the auerage price of staple food-grams ( including Barley, 
Gram, Indian Corn, Jowar, Bajra, Rice and Urad-ki-dal ) in Ajmer-Merwara, 
during the decade {in seers, per rupee). 



]\r The striped bar represents ^he Ajmer district ; the black bar, Merwara ; and the white bar, 

Aj mer-Mer wara. 









Diagram illustrating the auerage price of Wheat per rupee in Ajmer- 
Merwara, during the decade {in seers). 



A". B . — The white bar represents Ajraer-Merwara ; the striped bar the Ajmer district, and 

the black bar Merwara. 
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N. B. The striped bar represents the Ajmer district ; the black bar, Merwara; and the white bar ; Ajmer Merwara, 
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reservoirs. If the rain fall in light showers, even though it be on the whole an average 
fall, the soil will absorb it, the nullah will not run, ami the tank will remain empty. 

If the fall is sudden and heavy, and at the same time general within the catchment 
area of a tank, the chances are that the embankment will be damaged. The best 
lainy season is one which includes a fall of 3 or 4 inches in the 24 hours in June, and 
a similar fall in September, with intermediate showers; then the tanks lill and are re- 
plenished for the rabi harvest, and kharif crop is not drowned with excessive rain.” 

1 # # # ' & # * 

A province subject to such conditions can hardly be free from a famine 
or scarcity for any length of time. The mean rainfall of the decade comes 
to 21-01 inches. *In 1891-9?, 1895-9G, 1898-99, 1899-1900 the rainfall in 
each district was below the provincial mean. It is also noteworthy that the 
famine of 1891-92 was followed in 1892*93 by an abnormal rainfall of near- 
ly 38 inches in each district. The last famine was similarly followed by a 
fall very much above the average. Another feature brought out in the 
diagram is the uneven distribution of the fall. With the exception of 1892- 
93, when the fall was even in each district, one has received more rain 
than the other. Thus in 1893-94 Merwara received 5 inches more rain 
than Ajmer, while in 1899-1900 nearly the reverse was the case. In 
other years the variation in the fall in each district has not been so marked. 
To a population absolutely dependent on the seasonal rain for a good har- 
vest this precaviousness must be a source of continual anxiety. The 
agriculturalist in Ajmer-Merwara can never rely on two good harvests 
in succession. 

Rainfall and prices stand to each other in the i elation of cause and 
effect, and the diagrams which face this page show 
the variation in the price of wheat and the staple 
' l li * food grains for the province and by districts. The 

principal “kharif” crops are jowar, makki , uracl-ki-dal and bujra. Rice 
is entirely imported. The cultivation of wheat is very much restricted, 
most of it being imported, and the principal “rabi” crops are barley and 
gram. There are four points worthy of notice in the diagrams illustrating 
the prices : — 

I. The marked difference in the price of wheat and the other food 
grains in the two famines of 1891-1892 and 1898-1900. The 
difference is as much as 2 seers and 13^ chattaks per rupee in 
the price of wheat, and lseer and 15i chattaks in the price of 
the other food grains. 

II. The abnormal lowering in the prices in 1893*1894, and 1895, 
due to the copious rainfall in 1892, 1893 and 1894, in each of 
which years the fall was above the average. 

III. A stringency in the prices from 1896 onwards, as compared with 
the previous five years. In 1895, the rainfall was deficient, 
in 1896 and 1897 it was about the average. In 1898 and 
1899 the fall was altogether defective. The deficient rainfall 
in 1898 and 1899, coupled with the fact that the surplus stock 
of food from the plentiful harvests of 1 893, 1 894 and 1895 had 
run down, accounts for the stringency in the price of food as 
compared with the first five years of the decade. Thus, when 
the famine of 1898-1900 commenced, the people had to face 
the calamity with depleted stocks. 

IV. The cheaper rate of both wheat and the other food grains in 
Merwara, as compared with Ajmer, all through the decade. 
This is explained by the fact that a large quantity of wheat, 
makki , gram and barley, more than the requirements of the 
Merwara District, is every year imported to Beawar for deli- 
very to merchants, free from octroi duty in performance of 
contracts, which are locally known by the name of “ Sodas, 77 
and also, to a certain extent, by the fact that the soil in Mer- 
wara is richer and more productive than that in Ajmer. 


1 Jowar (Great Indian Millet), 2 Makki (Indian Corn), 3 Urad-ki-dal (Pulse), 4 Bajra (Bulrush Millet) 
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The vital history, rainfall and prices of the decade having been brief- 

, Iv noticed it is necessary before dealing with the Sub- 

Health of the decade * d; Tables, to say a few words about the health of 

provincial figures. / , t v , , , , ,, ., , , ,, 

the decade. 1 am indebted to the bivil Surgeon ot 

Ajmer for figures showing deaths from various causes from 1891 to 1900. 
The statement furnished by him is printed as Subsidiary Table YU. The 
ratio of deaths per 1,000 population which was 20*23 
Page t, - . for the province in 1891, rose to 40 80 in 1892, in 
Page 27, VII.— 28. consequence of the famine. From 1893 to 1899 in- 

clusive, the highest recorded ratio of deaths was 33*21 
in 1899, and this figure went up with a leap to 119*97 per 1,000 in 1900. 
These figures show clearly the increased mortality in the last famine as 
compared with that of 1891-92. In the period of partial scarcity, 1898-97, 
Fao-e 9 7 YU the death rate was low, 28*25 and 24*68 per 1,000 

~ ’ * -< ** being recorded in those years. In 1894 a death rate 

of 31*02 was recorded, due to an epidemic of fever. The diagram which 
faces this page shows the ratio of deaths per 1,000 population vear by 
year from 1891 to 1900 for the province and by districts. The variations 
in the district figures will be discussed at the end of this chapter. 

A glance at the mortality statement will show that while cholera was 
Cholera present in nine years out of the ten in Ajmer, it only 

visited Merwara on three occasions. There were, 
however, only two epidemics worth noticing — one in 1892 and one in 
1900. Each of these struck Ajmer more severely than they did Mer- 

P o- ac VII— 3 12 ? vara * ■ In 189 ^ A i mer . lost E835 persons and 3,589 
a g e -» ■ > in 1900, the corresponding figures for Merwara being 

517 and 1,253 respectively. These figures show the difference in the 
severity of these epidemics in each district. Further more the mortality 
from cholera on the Relief Works in Ajmer in 1900, due to the severe 
outbreak on the works in the Kekri circle has never been accurately 
ascertained and the Ajmer figures represent a lower number of deaths 
than actually occurred. 

Small-pox has been present in each district year by year. The figures 
again show the immunity Merwara has enjoyed, as 
Small-pox. compared with Ajmer. There have been three epi- 
demics in Ajmer — the first in 1892, the second in 1896 
and the third in 1900, the number of deaths recorded in each year beino- 
1,526, 3,533 and 2,181 respectively. Merwara in these years only record- 
p orv tt i ed 126,288 and 429 deaths. In 1897 Merwara re- 
a ^ e “ ’ corded 110 deaths from this disease against 48 in 

Ajmer, and 213 in 1898 against 196. 

I now come to the figures relating to fever and bowel complaints^ 
„ The mortality due to these causes in 1892 and 1900, 

Tnmnkint!" I * * * * 6 when severe epidemics of malarial fever followed the 

iamine, was exceptionally high. In every year they 
claim their victims by the thousands, and in 1900, when the wave found 
the people in a debilitated condition at the end of the famine, it swept off 

Pi ere vtt ^ a 1 4. i ^ 86,891. persons in Ajmer and 15,966 in Merwara. 

° ’ ‘ ’ ’ ’ 'A similar wave which followed the 1891-92 famine 
swept off 13,155 persons in Ajmer. Merwara escaped with a mortality 
of 3,126. 

In no single year has fever alone claimed less than 5,000 victims in 
Ajmer or less than 1,200 in Merwara, but the tendency to return numbers 
of deaths to “ fever” when in reality death was due to something totally 
different must be borne in mind. ° 

Injuries and other causes make up the remainder of the deaths. 
T • , ., They claim their full quota of victims, but the figures 

^causes ° her are . dwarfed by those of fever and bowel complaints 
" which immediately precede them.. 


Diagram illustrating the ratio of deaths to 1,000 of population in 
Ajmer-Merwara during the decade, according to Calendar Years. 



The striped bar represents the Ajmer district; the black bar, Merwara; and the 

white bar, Ajmer-Merwara, 
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To sum up. Of the total number of deaths recorded in the decade 
78 - 9 per cent, hare been due to fever and bowel com- 

relating^o mortality. P laints ’ n ' 4 P er c ® nt - to il ,‘j ur , ies and ^her causes, 
° 5*6 percent, to smallpox and 4*1 per cent, to cholera. 

Comparing the health of the two districts, Ajmer recorded a higher death 
rate than Merwara in 1891, 1892 and 1896. In 1898 the death rate in 

Pa^e26 VII. 1019. each district was to all intents and purposes the same 

t 22*07 against 22*37. In 1900 the ratio of deaths in 

Page 26, \ II. 10,19. Merwara was 149*50 against 111*58 in Ajmer, and 
in the other years of the decade it was higher also. In 1899, Merwara 
suffered from an invasion of famine stricken immigrants from Native 
States, particularly Mewar, among whom mortality was very high. 

The variation in relation to density is brought out in Subsidiary 

m i i t mi ‘ - 

The variation in rela- 
tion to density. 


Page 21, I. — 5. 


in 

Table I. The net variation since 1872 has been 
very marked in Ajmer city +87*2, Beawar +65*6 
and Kekri +40*6. Nasirabad comes a long way 
down with + 11*4. The variation in the figures be- 
tween Nasirabad and the other towns is easily explained. It has no de- 
mand for labour, such as Ajmer with its large Railway Workshops, or 
Beawar, as an important cotton mart. Kekri stands in a special position 
as regards Native territory, and thus it has come about that the increase 
in the population of Ajmer, Beawar and Kekri since 1872 has been so 
very much larger than in Nasirabad. The mean variation in the city and 
towns since 1872 has been +61*4 which stands a long 
Page 21, . o. wav above the mean for the province +21*9. 

In rural areas the large increase since 1872 in Merwara as compared 
_ _ with Ajmer is to be noted, being + 19*5 in the former 

Page -1, . 5. an( i +9-3 in the latter district. I11 each of the two 
decades, 1872 to 1881 and 1881 to 1891 Merwara showed a larger per- 
centage of increase than Ajmer, while in the period 1891-1901 the per- 

Pao-e 9 1 I 2 3 4. centage of decrease was not so high as in Ajmer 

( — 11*6 to —18*6). The reasons for the smaller de- 
Page 5. crease since 1891 have been given in the preceding 

chapter. In connection with Subsidiary Table I there remains the ques- 
tion as to whether a tendency, for the rate of growth to decline with the 
increase in density is indicated. Taking the province 
as a whole, the density which was 1 46 in 1872 rose to 
200*08 in 1891 and now is 175*93. The rate of 
growth which was +16*2 in 187 2- 1881 rose to +17*7 
in 1881-1891. In the last decade the rate of growth 
has declined along with the decline in the density. For the province, 
therefore, no such tendency is brought out. It is indicated in the case of 
Kekri, where the rate of growth has declined in each decade along with 
the increase in the density. Exactly the reverse has happened in the rural 
areas. 

Of the total population of the province, 3,83,036 or 80*31 per cent. 

are district born against 79*9 per cent, in 1891. Of 
Immigration. the remainder, 64,622 or 13*56 per cent, were born in 
contiguous districts and States of Rajputana, 28,479 or 5*97 per cent, in 
the provinces and States of India, 165 or *03 per cent, in Asia beyond 
India, and 610 or *13 per cent, in other continents. 

The number of persons bom in the province and censused there 
has decreased by 50,628 since 1891, those born in other parts of Rajpu- 
tana have decreased by 10,562, and those born in other provinces and 
States of India by 4,487. An increase of 56 has taken place among those 
born in Asia beyond India, while the number of persons born in other 
continents has increased by 175. 

The decrease among those born in the province in Rajputana and in 
other parts of India is the natural outcome of the severe times Ajmer- 
Merwara experienced between 1891-1901. It is possible that owing to 


Page 21, I. — 6, 7, 8,9. 
169*96 in 1881 and 
Page 21, I. — 2,3,4. 
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the famine and scarcity a number of people who had come here from other 
parts of India to earn their living went back to the province of their birth. 
It is also possible* that the hard times kept people awa} 7 who would have 
come down had there been a succession of years of plenty. The Punjab 
certainly contributes 1,111 persons more than in 1891, but as a set off the 
United Provinces of Agra, which contributed 16,483 persons in 1891 now 
contributes 11,583, a decrease of 4,900. Then again the Mahomedan 
male population of Ajmer was abnormally high in 1891, as the Urs 
Fair was about to be held synchronously with the census. People come to 
this fair from all parts of the country, and this would naturally raise the 
number of those born in other parts of India, but censused here. No such 
fair was about to be held at the time of the 1901 census. 

The increase among those born in Asia beyond India is due princi- 
pally to a rise from 74 to 120 among those born in Afghanistan. A 
number of transfrontier Pathans come to visit the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, 
and it is possible that an influx of visitors took place about the time of 
the census. Tlie increase in the number of those born in other conti- 
nents is traced principally to the presence of a portion of an Irish Regiment 
at Nasirabad. A proportional summary is given in Subsidiary Table II. 
It will be seen at a glance that of every 10,000 persons in the province 
^ 90 o 9,386*8 were born either in it or in contiguous States, 

a g e and of these no less than 8,031*7 were born in the 

districts where enumerated. The people of Ajmer-Merwara marry and 
give their daughters in marriage in the surrounding States. In this con- 
nection Subsidiary Table V may be examined. Each 
of the contiguous States of Jaipur, Kishangarh, Mar war 
and Mewar give to and receive from British territory an excess of females 
over males. The percentage of female immigrants is higher than that of 
male immigrants in both districts. The marriage customs are primarily 
at the bottom of the divergence. 

• The proportion per 10,000 of district born which was 7,996 in 1891 
India Report 1891, is now 8,031*7. The proportion is higher in Mervvara 
than in Ajmer, the figures being 8,295*1 and 7,815*8 
respectively. In the 1898-1900 famine 13,052 per- 
sons belonging to the district are stated to have 
emigrated from Ajmer, of whom 6,385 are recorded 
as having returned. In Merwara 11,470 persons are 
said to have emigrated and 15,285 to have returned, so the district gain- 
ed 3,8 L 5 persons by the return of the emigrants. The return of the 
district born who had temporarily been driven away from their homes 
by hard times was, therefore, much larger in Merwara than in Ajmer, and 
possibly accounts in a measure for the higher percentage of district born 
in Merwara. Then again the ratio of births has been higher in Merwara 
than in Ajmer in eight ot the ten years. The proportion of those born 
in contiguous districts or States is very little lower now than it was in 
India Census Report 1 891, tlie figures being 1,355*1 and 1,382 respectively. 
1891, page 68. Here the proportion is lower in Merwara than in 
Ajmer 1,355*7 against 1,437*4, due to the fact that 
Merwara has got fewer contiguous States than Ajmer. 

The immigrants who poured into the districts from surrounding 
States during the last famine were of two descriptions — I, those who were 
passing through with their flocks and herds in search of pasture — II, those 
who came in search of relief. The former are described in the Ajmer- 
Merwara Famine Report 1898-1900, “as well-to-do 
cultivators, well behaved and independent, in need of 
charity from no one.” Those who came in search of relief are described 
as being a “very different class.” The settling down in Merwara has 
taken place, probably, from among those who came in search of relief. 

The figures for those born in non contiguous territory, in contiguous 
countries in Asia beyond India, and in other conti- 
nents do not admit of much discussion. The sum 


page 6S. 

Page 22, II. — 2. 

Ajmer -Merwara Fa- 
mine Report 1898-00, 
pages 119-122. 


Page 22, II, — 3. 


Page 118. 


Page 22, II. -4, 5, 6, 7. 
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total of these people amounts to 6 per cent, of the population, and the 
large majority are to be found in Ajmer. 

Emigration with cattle takes place annually from Ajmer' Merwara 
. . and the more adverse the season the greater the 

nugra ion. number of emigrants. In years of famine, emigration 

takes place in search of relief also, but during the famine of 1898-1900, 
this was, practically speaking, unknown. It is to be regretted that data 
were not available for the preparation of Subsidiary Table III, as a com- 
parison of the proportion of emigrants from each district would have 
been of interest. The number of persons who were born in Ajmer- 
Merwara and who were enumerated in other parts of India is 27,931, of 
whom 12,177 were males and 15,754 females. The preponderance of 
females born in the province and censused elsewhere is due to the fact 
that out of 18,58G such persons censused in Rajputana, G,953 were males 
and 11,633 females. Gwalior, too shows a preponderance of females over 
males, 842 to 362. The marriage customs, as already mentioned, are 
primarily responsible for this, but the transfer of women in marriage ri 
Ajmer-Merwara not emigration in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Census Report, 1891. Mr. Egerton in his Census Report mentions that over 
page G. 50,000 persens born in Ajmer were censused in the 

different Rajputana States. This number has gone down to 18,580, 
consequent, apparently, on the general depletion of population which has 
befallen Rajputana as the result of the last famine. If the number of 
persons born in Ajmer-Merwara and censused in other parts of India 
(27,931) be added to those born and censused in the province itself 
(3,83,036), a total of 4,10,967 is arrived at. Of every 10,000 persons 
9,320*3 were enumerated in the province where born, and G79*7 in 
other provinces of India. The percentage of emigrants 
to the total population born in the province is G*7. 
The percentage of female emigrants is in excess of the 

male, 8*2 to 5*5. 

It will now be of interest to set forth how much of the emigration 
has been due to famine and how much to other causes. The Ajmer 
district is reported to have lost 8,456 persons by emigration in 1891-1892, 
and 6,667 persons in 1899-1900. This gives a total loss of 15,123 persons 
in the two famines. In Merwara 6,209 persons are reported to have 
Persons, emigrated permanently in 1891-1892. In 1898-1900, 
as has already been shown, no loss occurred to the 
population by emigration. The total loss, therefore, 
to the province due to famine comes to, 21,332 per- 
sons as marginally noted. 


Page 23, III. 
4, 5, 6 


3, 


Ajmer .. 
Merwara 


15,123 

6,209 


Total 21,332 
Chapter I. Page 4. 

Of the 27,931 persons born in Ajmer-Merwara and censused else- 
where. the large majority have therefore gone away in years of distress. 
This leaves 6,599 persons who have emigrated in search of labour and 
similar causes. The figures bring out sufficiently what an important pait 
famine plays as regards emigration from this province. 

In a province in which the agriculturalist can never be certain of 
good harvests for two years in succession, a tendency to emigrate can 
easily be understood. That emigration was not resorted to more than it 
was in the last famine is probably due to — 

(1.) The sufficiency of the relief granted. 

(2.) The tracts in Malwa usually visited by such emigrants being 
themselves afflicted. 

The variation in migration next claims attention. The figures will be 

found in Subsidiary Table IV. The table brings out 

anation in migration. fact that while the percentage of district born 

has remained, practically speaking, stationary in Ajmer, as compared 
with 1891, in Merwara it has risen from 77*6 to 
age , * > 82*9. The variation in the percentage of decrease 
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among the district born population of each district is also very mark- 
ed. In Aimer it has been — 13 - 2 against — 2 - 5 in 

T> go T If 4 K J t O 

ra » e A> * j • Merwara. The decrease in the total population has 

not been so marked -12*9 in Ajmer to — 8*7 in Merwara. The reason 
for the divergence in the percentage of decrease, especially among district 
born, in the two districts may be summarised as follows: — 

I. Ajmer has lost more by emigration than Merwara. The 

smaller district aho had a higher birth rate in eight of the 

O o 

ten years of the decade. 

II. The epidemics of cholera, smallpox and fever did not strike 

Merwara so severely as they did Ajmer, and consequently 
the loss of population was not so great in the former dis- 
trict. 

The figures showing the emigration to Feudatory States are to be 
Migration to Feuda- found in Subsidiary Table V. The main point to be 
tory States. noticed is the very much larger number of persons 

Page 24, V. — 2, 3, 4,5 the province receives than gives. It receives 70,945 
and gives 18,586. The number of women received and given exceeds the 
number of men, very considerably as regards the numbers received, which 
exceed the number of men by 10,525. Allowing that the taking in 
marriage accounts for a good proportion of the women it is not probable 
that so large an excess of females over males is due to this cause 
alone. Destitute women who came into Ajmer-Merwara during 1899- 
1900 found homes for themselves in the province, and to this cause also 
mav be attributed the excess of females received over males. The figures 
do not bring out any marked tendency for the people to go from British 
territory to Native States. The excess of women given to the States 
over men is not nearly so marked as it is in the reverse case. The marri- 
age customs probably account for most of the excess. It will also be 
noticed that the majority of persons are given to con- 
Page 24, \ 4, 5. tiguous States. Kishangarh with 6,188 comes first, 
then follows Mewar with 3,330, Jaipur with 2,616, Shahpura with 2,184 
and Marwar with 1,487. Relationships are created by marriages on each 
side of the border, and a movement of people on visits to their friends and 
relations is continually going on. It is thus possible that a number of per- 
sons shown as given and received are visitors and not permanent residents. 
The time of the census was not, however, propitious for marriages and 
Ajmer-Merwara festivals, and the numbers of such visitors to and from 
Census Report 1881, states would not be so great as they were in 1881 for 
page 12, para. 58. instance. Taken all round the residents of Native 
States prefer British territory much more than the residents of British 
teiritory do the States. 

Before discussing the figures to be found is Subsidiary Table VI, it 
Svstem of reporting will be necessary to give a brief sketch of the system 
of vital statistics of reporting vital statistics in the province as re- 
in urban areas. quired by the Census Commissioner’s sixteenth note 
on Census Reports. It will be convenient to treat urban and rural areas 
separately. 

I. — Urban areas — In the city of Ajmer and the towns of Kekri 
and Beawar rules for the reporting of vital statistics were framed by 
the Municipal Committee under Section 116 (l)c of the Ajmer Muni- 
cipalities’ Regulation 1886. These rules were confirmed by the Hon ble 
the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana and Chief Commis- 
Moner of Ajmer-Merwara under Section 116 (3) of the Municipalities’ 
Regulation, and came into force with effect from the 1st April 1894. 
They provide for the reporting of births and deaths by the head of the 
household. In his absence the duty of reporting births devolves on 
any adult male member of the family or a male servant, that of reporting 
deaths on the sweeper of the mohalla within one week of their occurrence. 
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The report is required to be made at the nearest octroi post. In addition 
to this the Civil ‘Surgeon, the District Superintendent of Police, other 
Government and Railway Officers and sweepers are required to report to the 
Municipality within one month of their occurrence all births and deaths 
occurring within Municipal limits in institutions under their control. The 
penalty for a breach of the rules is a fine not exceeding five rupees. The 
rules in force in Nasirabad are to be found in Sections 221 to 225, Chapter 
XV of the Cantonment Code, 1899. These sections prescribe that the 
Cantonment Magistrate shall maintain registers of births and deaths oc- 
curring in civil as well as in cantonment limits. The head of the house 
or family for the time being is responsible for the reporting of each birth 
within eight days of occurrence. The particulars to be reported are set 
forth in detail. The responsibility for the reporting of deaths similarly 
rests on the head of the house or family for the time being. Deaths are 
to be reported within 24 hours of their occurrence. In addition to the 
head of the house or family every medical officer of the Government is 
required to report to the Cantonment Magistrate. 

“ As soon as practicable after the events every birth and death occuring in the 
cantonment of which he may become cognizant in the exercise of his profession.” 

The penalty for non-compliance with these rules is a maximum fine 
of five rupees. 

Such is the legal basis of the system of reporting vital statistics in 
the city and towns, and the substance of the important sections. In dis- 
cussing their practical utility it becomes necessary to see (I.) what super- 
vision is exercised over the reporting of vital statistics, and (II.) to what 
extent the rules have been enforced by the prosecution of persons who 
have disregarded them. 

I. The best means of ascertaining whether the rules have been dis- 
regarded is to have a proper system of checking the reports of births and 
deaths by some responsible official who can periodically make a house-to- 
house enquiry. In Ajmer the Municipal Conservancy Inspector has been 
told in the course of his rounds to look into the reporting of births. In 
Nasirabad the Sub-Inspector of Police checks them nominally. In Beawar 
no house-to-house checking apparently obtains. 

The reporting of deaths is probably more accurate than the reporting 
of births in Ajmer city and Beawar, as the bulk of the population live 
within the city walls, and whenever a corpse passes through a gate the 
Octroi Moharrir on duty is responsible that the necessary entry is made 
in the register. In Ajmer city there are registers kept at the burning 
and burial grounds also. 

4 - mer 0 II. The number of successful prosecutions 

Nasirabad 3 instituted in Ajmer, Nasirabad, Kekri,' and Beawar 

Kekri ... 28 during the five years, 1897-1901 has been 213 alto- 

Beawar ... 182 gether, the details are given in the margin. 

The numbers show that in Ajmer and Nasirabad the penal provisions 
have remained a dead letter. Kekri also has a very small number of 
prosecutions. Enquiry shows that there is no adequate checking of re- 
ports of vital statistics in the towns and the penal clauses have not been 
rigorously enforced. Thus the rules have lost much of their practical 
utility. 

In 1893 the Commissioner of the Division proposed to the Local 
System of reporting Government certain rules for the reporting of vital 

vital statistics in statistics in rural areas, which apparently applied to 

rural areas. the Khalsa and Istimrari villages. The substance of 

the rules was that chaukidars should submit weekly reports of births and 
deaths to the police direct, and that girdawars should be responsible for 
the patwaries’ monthly returns, the patwari being a parallel reporting 
agency to the chaukidar. The penalty for disregard of the rules, was as 
in the city and towns, a maximum fine of five rupees. These rules were, it 
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appears sanctioned by the Local Government, and in the beginning of 1897 
the Commissioner asked that they be confirmed. The rules were, it was 
stated an improvement on the former ones, and to this request the Local 
Government replied that they might continue. The reporting of vital 
statistics was therefore up to the latter part of 1 9-01 carried on as 
follows : — 

I. In Khalsa areas the chaukidars and patwaris reported to 

the police at stations. 

II. In Istimrari areas the chaukidars and “ hamdars ” (local 

Estate managers) made the reports to the police. 

The reporting agency, however, was not complete. There are in both 
districts a number of villages which have no properly paid chaukidar, and 
the reporting from all such was left to the village menial known as the 
"'gaon balai” and messengers called “ Tchabar rasan” These men, taken 
from the lowest classes of the people, perform the duties of a chaukidar in 
a very perfunctory manner, and are given a certain amount of corn at each 
harvest by the villagers for their services. For the reporting of the vital 
statistics by the “ khabar rctsan 7 or the u gaon balm 9 the Lamberdar of the 
village was nominally responsible. It thus came about that in villages 
in Khalsa and Istimrari areas, where there were properly constituted 
chaukidars, they were responsible for the reporting of vital statistics to 
the police, in villages where no chaukidars existed “ khabar rasan 7 and 
u gaon balai” were told off for the duty under the nominal responsibility 
of the Lamberdar. In Khalsa areas the patwaries and in Istimrari areas 
the “ karndars ’ also reported once a month to the police, the object of this 
parallel reporting agency being to act as a check on the reports of chauki- 
dars, “ khabar rasan 7 and “ gaon balai” This system of reporting con- 
tinued in force till 1901, when, early in July of that year the question of 
the reporting of vital statistics came up again and officers of the civil 
administration who were in any way connected with the subject recorded 
their respective views in memorandums. The outcome of the correspond- 
ence was, that in August 1901 the Commissioner of the Division issued 
orders to the effect that ini Khalsa areas the Lambarclar and in Istimrari 
areas the Patel of each village was to be responsible for the accuracy of 
vital statistics. The chaukidars, “ khabar rasans ” and ,£ gaon balai s 77 
were required by these orders merely to take the details of the births 
and deaths to the police stations weekly. These orders were, however, 
not introduced owing to the recurrence of famine in 1901-1902. In this 
period weekly reports have been sent to the police stations by the 
village accountants (patwaries) in the Government (Khalsa) area and 
by the local Estate managers kamdars in the Estate ( Istimrari ) area. The 
patwari collects his information from the village menial servants {khabar 
rasan and gaon balai) and the kamdar supplies himself in the same wav. 
The chaukidars, where there are chaukidars, also report births and deaths 
to the police weekly 

It will thus be seen that the chaukidars, and in villages where there 
are none such, “ khabar rasans v and “ gaon balais ” have hitherto played 
and still play a prominent part in the reporting of vital statistics. That 
the system has been and still is defective and has resulted in inaccurate 
reporting, admits of no doubt. The chaukidars, messengers and “ gaon 
balais ” are men of heterogeneous castes, many of whom are endowed 
with true oriental apathy and the large majority are totally unable 
to read and write. Police have stringent orders to check reporting of 
births and deaths, and though it is possible more is being done in this 
respect now than formerly, it is equally possible that much more remains 
to be done in the way of effective checking. Beyond the police there is 
no checking agency in rural areas. Added to this is the absence of 
prosecutions for disregard of the rules, whereby their obligations are not 
brought home to the people. As a net result the practical utility of the 
rules is considerably lessened. 




Diagram illustrating the ratio of births to 1,000 of population in 
Ajmer-Merwara during the decade, according to Calendar Years. 



N. B . — The striped bar represents the Ajmer district; the black bar, Merwara; and the 

’white bar, Ajmer-Merwara, 
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The legal basis of the system in urban and rural areas has been set 
Method of dealing forth, the reporting agency characterized and the 
with vital statistic practical effect of the principal sections of the rules 

returns. described. The way the figures are dealt with may 

now be briefly stated. The figures are sent weekly for the rural area 
through the District Superintendent of Police, Ajmer-Merwara and for 
the urban area by the Municipality or Cantonment concerned, to the Civil 
Surgeon, Ajmer, who submits a monthly statement to the Commissioner, 
who passes it on to the Chief Medical Officer for Rajputana. Marked 
variations in the birth or death ratio of some particular police circles are 
occasionally noticed by the Civil Surgeon, who calls on the District 
Superintendent of Police to explain them. Such references are, however, 
seldom received, and the absence of any noteworthy variation between 
births and deaths, failing some special reasons, month by month, appears 
to be taken as a primd facie test of the correctness of the returns. 

It is possible that in years of famine, especially in years of severe 
Effect of famine on famine, as in 1899-1900, so much attention is not paid 
statistics. to the reporting of vital statistics as in ordinary years, 

and their accuracy is impaired. In the first place famine brings with it a 
very considerably increased volume of crime, and police officers have 
not so much time at their disposal to test reporting as in ordinary years. 
The reporting agencies are therefore left very much to themselves, and 
a knowledge that their reporting cannot be adequately tested results in 
apathy. In the second place the reporting agencies are not likely to trouble 
themselves very much about deaths among wanderers. An instance of a 
number of deaths not being reported is to be found in the mortality 
from cholera in the relief works near Kekri in 1900. Numbers of people 
wandered off and died. The severity of the outbreak had demoralized 
the people for a while. 


Comparison between 
actual and estimated 
population. 

that estimated by 
Page 25, VI— 2, 3, 4. 


The figures are to be found in Subsidiary Table VI. The figures 
for column 4 have been calculated by the method, 
described at page G of “ Xeicshot rues’ Vital Statistics .” 
In the case of Ajmer the population is 11,913 below 
vital statistics, and 95,452 below the population esti- 
mated by the rate of increase. In Merwara the actual 
population is 1,081 above that estimated by vital 
statistics, and 22,059 below that estimated by the rate of increase. The 
fio-ures calculated from the rate of increase indicate what, in all probability, 
would have been the population of the province had it passed through 
a decade of normal years. The Assistant Commissioners write that the 
defective reporting of vital statistics accounts for the discrepancies in the 
estimated and actual population. A diagram showing the ratio of births 
to 1 000 of population faces this page. If the diagram be examined it 
will be observed that in 1891 and 1892, the ratio of births in Merwara 
was lower than in Ajmer. For the remaining years of the decade the 
ratio of births was higher in Merwara than in Ajmer. In 1891 and 
1892, the Merwara ratio of births being lower than the Ajmer ratio, 
the death rate in the former district was lower also. From 1893 to 1895 
and from 1897 to 1900 the ratio of deaths in Merwara, was higher than 
in Ajmer. The death rate in 1900 was swollen by the mortality among 
famine immigrants. A high birth rate results in a high death rate, 
owin" to increased infant mortality, and as Merwara has had a higher 
birthrate than Ajmer in most of the years of the decade, it shows 
a higher death rate also in those years. The year 189G is peculiar. 
With a very much higher birth rate than in Ajmer (4*2-8 to 29 9 per 
1,000 of population). Merwara shows a slightly smaller death rate 
- vtt mio (27-24 to 28-53). In that year Ajmer lost 3,533 per- 
Page 2t>, \ 1 , . sons by small-pox, and 6,736 by fever against 288 and 

Page 20, VII. — 2,667 in Merwara. This mortality necessarily raised 

4,5,13,14. the Ajmer ratio of deaths considerably. Taken all 
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round a higher birth rate in Merwara has resulted in a higher death rate as 
compared with Ajmer. A cheaper food supply in Merwara all through the 
decade probably accounts for the increased birth rate in that district, and 
there is no apparent reason why Merwara should show a lower birth rate in 
1S91 and 1892 than Ajmer. The margin of error in the repotting of vital 
statistics is probably about equal in the two districts. The physical de- 
terioration owing to the famines in the ten years appears undoubtedly to 
have been gre’ater among the inhabitants of Ajmer than among those of 
Merwara. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing Variation in Relation to Density since 1872. 


Districts and Cities. 

Percentage ok variation 
Increase ( 4- ) or Decrease ( - ) 

: S H 

£ 01 p £ 

.2£ § £ 
a ■“ C; 

^ » CS + 1 
p, ~' ' 

Mean dens it v ot 

SQUAUI 

POPULATION PER 

.MILE. 

1*91 

to 

1901. 

1SS1 

to 

1801. 

1872 

to 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

i 

1881. 

187*2. 

1 

2 1 3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 i 9 

Rural. — 









Ajmer 

- 186 

+ 14*6 

+ 13*3 

+ 0*3 

130*0 

159-8 

139 4 

123*0 

Merwara 

- 1 1 *6 

+ 1 o *1* 

+ 15*5 

+ 19*5 

136*9 

154*9 

133*9 

115*9 

Urban: — 









Ajmer City 

+ 7*2 

+ 41*2 

+ 38*8 

+ 87*2 

2,734*7 

2,549*7 

1,805*0 

1,300-4 

Nasirabad 

+ 3*6 

+ 1*8 

+ 6*0 

+ 11*4 

2,621*6 

2,554 *1 

j 

2,484-8 

2,342 3 

Kekri ... . 

- -6 

1 

+ 16*0 

+ 25*2 

+ 40*6 

2,297*3 

| 

2,366*6 

1 

i i 

1,993*1 

1,391*2 

Beawar 

+ 45 

j +32*5 . 

+ 28*6 

i 

4 65*6 

12.530*2 

11,987*7 

i 

t 

9,045 1 

7,033 1 

Mean for City and Towns ... 

+ 5 6 

i 

i +288 

1 

i 

I ' 

+ 27*0 

+ 61 4 

3,101 0 

2,936 6 

2,2773 

1,792 1 

Mean for Province 


+ 17 7 

+ 16 2 

+ 21 9 

175 93 

200 08 

i 

169 96 

146 00 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Immigration per 10,000 of Population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Emigration per 10,000 of Population. 



EM’MLI! 

1ATKD IN 

Percentage of emigrants to total 

pop ELATION HORN IN PROVINCE. 

Province ot Bit tli. 

Province 

wheie 

born. 

Other pro- 
i vinces in 
i India. 

' ! 

Total. ; Male**. j Penial**-. 

1 

- : 

4 jo lb 

Ajmer- Merwara 

9.320*3 

o79*7 

1 

1 

1 

i 1 

6 *7 1 5\*i 8*2 


Total ... 9,320 3 679 7 6 7 5 5 

v B _ Tho TaWe has been compiled for the province, as the data foi column 3 are not available by districts. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Variation in Migration since 1891. 



Percentage of district I Percentage of decrease 


1891. [l>istiiot born.! Total 1 V> P U * 
\ ; lation. 


2T, : -8*7 


80*3 799 


116 ! -12 0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Migration to Feudatory States. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing the Comparison of Actual and Estimated Population. 


Actual Population I opul.it *on , Actual 

DNtiicts. ' population bv estimated fmm es ims * ^ -J- i population by 

■•en-us I ‘Mil. vital ^tati-tic. 1 issMsM | LcnM1 ' 5 


3.07, 4.13 j 3,70,3GG ' 4/.2.P05 4.22,.',:,!) 


Merwara 


1,09,459 i U>S,37S ! 1 ,31,.)1S 1 , 10,0-''A 


Total 


4 , 76,912 


4 , 87.744 


5,94 424 


5 . 42.358 
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SUBSIDIARY 

Mortality Registered in Ajmer- 


Years. 

1 

Ajmer. 

Merwara. 

Popula- 
tion ac- 
cording 
to cen- 
sus of 
1891. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

I 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

Injuries. 

All 

other 

causes. 

Total. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 

Popula- 
tion ac- ' 

curding (jholera 
to cen* 
sus of j 

1891. ; 

! 

1 

Small- i 
pox. j 

1 

i 

Fever. 

14 

2 

3 i 

4 

5 | 

6 

7 • 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1891 ... 

4,22,359 

532 

539 

1 

5,S13 

1,145 

310 

976 

9,315 

22-05 

1,19,999 


22 

1,263= 

1892 ... 

1 

1,835 

1,526 

11,032 ( 

1,323 

412 

1,184 

18,112 

42-88 


517 

126 

2,857 

1893 ... 


3 

61 

1 

7,423 

611 

264 

1,260 

9,622 

22*78 



14 

2,538 

ISfU ... 



396 

9,634 

396 

241 

1,407 

12,074 

•28 39 



41 

4,221 

1895 ... 


2 SO 

592 

8,087 

i 

449 

313 

1,144 

10,901 

25'81 


3 

162 

3,176 

1 SOS ... 

1 

1 

j 

12 

3,533 

6,736 

324 

220 

1,227 

12,052 

28 53 



i 

288 

2,667 

1897 ... 


19 

4S 

8,204 

| 

394 

189 

1,402 

10.256 

24*28 


i 

110 ! 

2,679 

1S98 ... 


i 

1 

196 

6,522 

501 

201 

1,900 

9,321 

i 

22-07 



213 

2,167 

1S99 ... 


1 

556 

8,737 

774 

221 

2,723 

i 

i 

1 

13,012 

30*81 



406 

3,968 

1909 ... 


3,589 

2,181 

30,985 

5,906 

237 

4,229 

> 47,127 

111-58 


1,253 

429 

13,251 

Total 


6,27? 

} 9,62? 

o 

CO 

<1 

CO 

l 12,023 

; 2,63£ 

\ 17,452 

11,51,792 

1 359 3 


1,773 

1,811 

38,787 
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TABLE VII. 

Merwara from 1891-1900. 


M EKWARA. 

A J M i:p. -Mr R W A R A . 

1 

| Bowel 
■ com- 
plaints. 

1 

i 

Injuries. 

All 

other 

causes. 

j Total. 

i 

1 

Ratio 

per 

1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 

Popula- 
tion ac- 
cording 
to cen- 
sus of 
1891. 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox. 

! Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

Injuries 

All 

. other 
causes. 

Total. 

Ratio 

pei 

1,000 o f 
popula- 
tion. 

15 

16 

17 

! is 

19 

20 

21 

2*2 

1 23 

24 

i -•> 

1 26 

! 27 

2S 

183 

47 

142 

1,657 

13*81 

5,42.3 5S 

532 

56] 

7,07c 

1,328 

357 

1,118 

10,972 

20-23 

269 

64 

ISC 

4,019 

33*49 


2,352 

1,63*2 

14,489 

1,792 

476 

1,370 

22.131 

40 80 

143 

6t» 

254 

3,015 

25-13 


3 

t •> 

9,961 

754 

330 

1,514 

12,637 

23 30 

110 

69 

310 

4,751 

39-59 



437 

13,855 

506 

310 

1,717 

16,825 

3102 

63 

70 

239 

3,713 

30-94 


289 

754 

11,263 

512 

413 

1,383 

14,614 

26-95 

55 

CO 

199 

3,269 

27*24 


12 

3,821 

9,493 

379 

280 

1,426 

15,321 

28-25 

45 

67 

228 

3,129 

26-08 


19 

158 

10.883 

439 

256 

1,630 

13,385 

24-63 

48 

77 

179 

2,684 

22-37 


1 

409 

8,689 

549 

278 

2,079 

12,005 

22 13 

385 

71 

171 

5,001 

41-68 


1 

962 

12,703 

1,159 

292 

2,894 

18,013 

33-21 

2,715 

52 

240 

17,940 

149-50 


4,842 

2,610 

44,236 

8,621 

289 

4,469 

65,067 

119-97 

4,016 

643 

2,148 

49,178 

409 8 

... 

8,051 

11,439 

1 , 42,560 

16,039 

3,281 

19,600 

2 , 00,970 

370 5 
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returned 

I ndo- A ryan : — 
Hindu ... 3 
Arva 
Sikh 
Jain 

Iranian : — 
Zoroastrian. .. 

Semitic : — 
Musalman ... 
Christian . . . 


19.92*2 


Page 21, para. 99. 


The religions The census returns show that the population of 

returned. Ajmer- Merwara is made up of the followers of seven 

I ndo- A ryan : — religions, as marginally noted. 

Hindu ... 3,80,453 Tlie return differs from those for 1881 and 1891. 

Ana ... 3d6 In those years 94 and 71 Jews respectively and in 

Sikh ... 204 1891 one “unspecified” were recorded. Judaism has 

Inmian 19 ’ 9 " Page 21, para. 99. disappeared completely. It is 
luiniai .' n v stated m the Ajmer-Merwara 

‘T™”* Census Report 1881, that Jews were found onlv in 

Musalman ... 72,031 towns, it is probable that a lew came here tor trad- 
Christian ... 3,712 ing purj)oses, and finding it unproductive left. 

Of the total population of the province, 3,80,453 persons, or 7077 

T , . ^ per cent, have returned themselves as Hindus. 

Iheltjdo-ArranGroiip. th(Jse 2 9 , n8 we eounlcrate d i„ Ajmer a.,<l 

I. Hindus distribu- 87,740 in Merwara. 
tion. 

In the Ajmer district 79*66 per cent, and in Merwara 80*15 percent, 
of the population fall under this religion. Of the total number in the 
province 3,01,805 were censused in villages and 78.648 in towns. Nearly 
the entire agricultural population of each district is Hindu, and this ex- 
plains the large excess in rural areas. In 1891, 80*7 per cent, of the 
whole population was Hindu. There has thus been a decline of *93 per 
cent, only in the decade. 

The followers of the Brahmanic faith, who numbered 4,36,831 in I 891 
have decreased by 56,378 during the decade. This is 
cornered principally ascribed, no doubt rightly, to the heavy 

^ * mortality during years of famine and pestilence. The 

fever epidemic which followed the severe famine of 1899-1900 carried 
off a large number of people. Some Hindus no doubt migrated during 
the last famine also. The result of the natural calamities which have of late 
visited these districts is shown in the figures to be found in Subsidiary 
Table I. The Hindus number only 4,424 more now than they did 20 
years ago. The net variation since 1881 is only +3*2 
Page 37, I— 10. per cent. The proportion of Hindus per 10,000 of 
the population, which was 8,161*9 in 1881 declined 
Page 37, 1 — 5,7. to 8,054*3 in 1891, despite an increase m the total 
population of the province of 81,636. In the last 
Page 3i, 1—8. decade the pi'oportion has declined further to 7,977*3. 
Famine, followed as it usually is by a fever epidemic, strikes the agricul- 
tural and labouring classes the hardest. This being so, the decline in the 
number of Hindus since 1891, and the small increase as compared with 
1881, is explained. It may be noted that the proportion of Hindus per 
10,000 of the population is higher now in Merwara than in Ajmer, the 
figures being 8,015*7 and 7,965*9 respectively. While 
Page 38, II— 2. in Ajmer the proportion is the lowest since 1881, in 

Merwara it stands between the figures for the two 
Page 38, II— 3, 4. census years, 1881 and 1891. The decline in the 
population of Ajmer has been heavier than in Mer- 
wara and this accounts for the rise in the Merwara figures. 

Hinduism as professed in Ajmer-Menvara consists of three principal 
sects: — 


Figures since 1881 
compared. 


37, I— 10. 


Page 37, 1—5, 7. 
Pace 37, 1—3. 


Page 38, II— 2. 
Page 38, II— 3, 4. 
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The principal Hindu I. 
sects. 


Vaishuavas, or the worshippers of Vishnu, the 
Preserver. 


II. Shai vas, or the worshippers of Shiva, the Des- 
troyer. 

III. Shaktas, or tlie worshippers of the Shakties, 
which are the female associates or active 
powers of the members of the Hindu Tri- 
nity — -Bralnm, Vishnu and Shiva. 

Figures have not been compiled which will make it possible to com- 
pare the numbers of each sect to be found in each district, hut they 
are evenly distributed over the province. It may here be mentioned 
that Pushkar is the only place in India where there is a temple dedicated 
to Brahma. 


Considerations of time and space have precluded an extensive enquiry 
Beliefs and standards mto the actual working belief and the standards of 
of right and wrong right and wrong of the ordinary Hindu. Some ma- 
among ordinary Hin- terials have, however, been collected and may possibly 
( ^ us * form the basis for further enquiry at some future 

time. The working belief of the ordinary Hindu is said to be very simple. 
He believes in one Supreme Being, but as the Supreme and the gods of 
the Hindu pantheon are regarded alike, a man is at liberty to worship 
whom he chooses and may to all intents and purposes he a Christian in 
belief and conduct, provided he is not baptized and does not break from 
his caste by eating with Christians or otherwise. Every one may follow 
the bent of his own nature and this being so, evil actions will not result 
in his being out-casted. In spite of this latitudinarianism Hindus, as a 
rule, condemn breaches of our commandments from the fifth to the tenth. 
Lying is condemned by all, but as only those who have renounced the 
world are said to be able to avoid telling lies and people associating with 
their fellows may have occasion for telling them, the condemnation loses 
much of its force. It should, however, be resorted to as sparingly as 
possible. Justice, kindness to all, purity in thought, word and deed are 
regarded as cardinal virtues. Manu’s Code is theoretically the book 
which Hindus of these parts look upon as their standard of right and 
wrong, but they do not follow it in practice. There is, in fact, no book on 
which the followers of the Hindu religion could agree as being their 
standard of right and wrong. 

O O 


The result of the enquiries so far conducted appearsto indicate that 
ordinary Hindus may follow what beliefs they like and fix their own 
standards, provided they do not get out-casted by their actions. For 
the non-observance of such beliefs and such standards as each indivi- 
dual sets himself, the next birth will result in the offender being placed 
in a lower sphere. This, however, only deals with one transmigra- 
tion. The life in this world is said to be one of 84,00,000, and it is doubts 
ful whether the ordinary Hindu has any clear idea as to the final result 
of this enormous series of transmigrations. Opinion appears divided as to 
whether all are to be eventually absorbed in the Supreme Being, or 
whether some will gain Vaihinth (Heaven), . and others be relegated 
to Narak (Hell). 

This brief sketch of fhe beliefs and standauls among Hindus in 
these parts is probably more applicable to Ajmer than Merwara. The 
ordinary inhabitant of Merwara — -the Rawat and the Mher — worships 
incarnations of Shiva under the names of Bhaironji and Mataji, but 
the religion of these folk is of a very undefined nature and it is 
doubtful whether they go very much beyond the observance of certain 
rites at marriages and funerals. In the course of a tour through some 
Aullages in Merwara I entered into a discussion with the villagers as to 
their religious beliefs. They, as a rule, said they worshipped “Parme- 
shw'W,” but did not display a clear idea as to who ‘eParmeshwar" was. In 
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one village the inhabitants commenced by saying they worshipped Bhai- 
ronji. After a little questioning they said they had given up Bhaironji, 
as he was of no use and never helped them, so they had taken to worship 
“Par mesh war/’ Asked who Parmeshwar was in their estimation, an elder 
replied “Who is Parmeshwar? We have never seen him nor know where 
he lives. The Sirkar is our Parmeshwar” — an idea which appeared to find 
favour with the majority present. This feeling as regards their gods may 
have been brought about by despondency, due to the threatening distress 
following the failure of the rains, but, speaking generally, although HOT 5 
per cent, of the inhabitants of Merwara have returned themselves as Hin- 
dus and some have adopted the tenets of the Brahmanic faith— the 
prohibition of beef eating for instance — they have no well defined beliefs, 
nor have they any standard of right and wrong in the usual acceptation 
of the term. * Some will tell you it is wrong to steal and to tell lies. But 
to the ordinary inhabitant of Merwara who calls himself a Hindu, to feel 
contented is right, to feel discontented is wrong. “Sahib,” said the 
elders of the village, who looked on the Sirkar as ‘Parmeshwar,’ “our 
stomachs are empty and this is wrong; if they had been full, it would 
have been right. Beyond this we know nothing.” 

People who display ideas like these can have no thought as to what 
will happen to them if they disregard such beliefs and standards as they 
possess. Among a few a vague idea of transmigration prevails, but among 
the majority total absence of any idea of consequences. 

One of the curious features of the recent census is the decline in the 
II. Aryas — distri- numbers of the Aryas since 1891. In that year 1,157 

butlon. were returned against 366 in 1901. In 1891 the 

followers of this belief were held to have asserted themselves saffi- 
Ajmer- Merwara ciently to be separately classified. The sudden 

Census Report, 1891, and material decline in their numbers has been 

page 9. enquired into and will be dealt with hereafter. Of 

the 366 persons returned as Aryas, 308 were enumerated in Ajmer and 
58 in Merwara. Of the total number, 331 were found in towns and only 
85 in rural areas. The movement is confined almost entirely to urban 
areas. The larger number of the Arya Samajists are to be found in Ajmer 

Pa<*e 37 I 3 5 c 'h v ; which returns 276 of the total. In 1891 of 

° ’ ’’’ every 10,000 persons in the province 21 - 3 were 

Aryas and now the proportion stands at 7 - 7. 


The Arya Sam aj was founded in Ajmer in 1881 by Swami Dayanand 
. Saras wati. The tenets of the faith are well known, 

The dec me in t e an( j n eed not be recapitulated. It is now said that 
J the Arya Samajists were over-enumerated m 1891, 

and this undoubtedly appears to have been the case. Since then the 
numbers have declined in Ajmer from 1,136 to 308, while in Merwara they 
have risen from 21 to 58. In Ajmer two reasons for the decline have 
been put forth : — 


I. Erroneous enumeration. 

II. Dissensions among the followers of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati. 


I. It is said that in the city of Ajmer, where most of the adherents 
of this faith are to be found, some enumerators refused to enter the reli- 
gion of the Samajists as “Arya Samaj” on the ground that Rule 4 of 
the instructions to enumerators printed on the schedules did not permit 
Them to do so, as the Arya religion was not entered in the instructions. 
This contention cannot be regarded as having any basis in fact. The 
instructions were clear enough and were as follows: — 

“Jo mazha b yarn firya liar cl; aclmi apna batlcnve, jatset he Hindu led 
Vishnu, Mvsalman lea Sunni, xcagaira, icohi lileho.” 
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No complaint was made at the time of the preliminary or final enu- 
merations to the Special Supervisor of the Census Operations in the city 
nor to the Charge Superintendents and what is more significant, the num- 
bers returned in the 1901 census for the Ajmer district exceed by 53 
the numbers on the rolls as furnished by the Secretary of the Ary a Samaj. 
According to the Secretary there are 255 registered members, of which 
210 are resident in Ajmer city. If his figures are correct, the census 
figures show an excess which indicates over-enumeration rather than 
under-enumeration. By a simple process of multiplication and addition 
the Secretary arrives at the conclusion that 1,0 1G is the proper number 
of Ayra Samajists in the Ajmer city. 

According to the same authoiity the number of members in 1891 was 
154, of which 80 were resident and 74 non-resident and if the same simple 
arithmetical process as has been applied now was applied to the figures in 
1S91 the number returned is easily accounted for. 

If. Originally there was only one Samaj. Now there are two. The 
members divided, because they could not agree among themselves as to 
whether animal food was sanctioned by the Vedas or not. The accuracy 
of the 1891 figures is open to so much d>ubt, especially when the Secre- 
tary of the Samaj reports that 154 was the number of registered member a 
in that year, that secession owing to dissensions is by no means clearly 
indicated. The safest conclusions to be arrived at from a comparison of 
the 1891 and 1901 figures would appear to be that: — 

(a) The 1891 figures are untrustworthy. 

(/;) There may exist a difference of opinion among the members 
of the Arya Samaj as to what is prescribed in the Vedas, 
but this has led to no decline in the numbers of the 
followers of the faith. 


(c) That the 1901 return is an accurate recoid on the whole. 

The rise in the numbers of Arya Samajists in Merwara from 21 to 
The M or wan fibres 58 cIaims a brief notice. It is said that a few, primarily 
n Hindus, returned themselves as Arya Samajists. 
This is possible. The Assistant Commissioner of Menvara states that the 
Arya Samaj at Beawar consists of about 30 members only and it is highly 
probable that members of their families were returned along with them 
as Arya Samajists. 


There is in Ajmer an orphanage called the Dayanand Orphanage, 
The Dayanand which was founded in January 1895 in memory of 
Orphanage. Swami Dayanand Saraswati. This institution has 

done and is doing good work in providing for orphans. The latest returns 
show that there are 136 boys and 66 girls being looked after. These 
waifs have been collected from various j daces, principally from Native 
States, and are given technical education in the shape of sewing carpets 
making ropes, knitting newar, pottery and carpentry. 

The Sikhs, along with Christians show an increase, a small one it is 
III Sikh- true, as compared with 1891. Altogether 264 have 

J h ' been returned, all of whom were enumerated in Ajmer, 

194 being returned from towns. In 1881 this community numbered 182, 
the numbers rose to 213 in 1891, and have again risen 
Page 37, I — 2, 4, 6. by 51. The numbers are too small to call for detailed 
discussion, but the reasons for the steady increase since 
1881 may be briefly stated. It will be observed that the larger number 
of Sikhs are to be found in towns, especially Ajmer, which returns 
193 of a total of 194 censused in urban areas. The Railway Work- 
shops in Ajmer employ a large number of carpenters, many of 
whom are from the Punjab, while some Sikhs are employed in the 
Deoli Irregular Force and the Police. They are exotics who have come 
down here in small numbers for the sole purpose of earning their living 
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IV. Jains — distri- 
bution. 


and the work they get is such that they can support themselves and their 
families whether times are hard or not. The increase in the numbers is 
probably I natural II due to immigration since 1891. 

The members of this important community numbered 19.922, or 
4*1 per cent, of the total population of the province, 
at the recent census. Of these 14,409 were enumer- 
ated in Ajmer and 5,513 in Merwara, 14,627 being 
censused in rural and 5,295 in urban areas. A large portion of the 
Mahajans of the province are Jains and are spread over it for purposes 
of trade. The two principal sects are Digambari and Swetambari. 

The figures show a decline of 7,017 during the decade. The propor- 
Figures since 1881 tion per 10,000 of the population for the province 

compared. which was 527*6 in 1881 declined to 496*7 in 1891, 

Pa^e 37 I 3 5 7 an< ^ now s ^ an( ^ s H8’0. The proportion in Mei warn 

° 1 ’ has, at each census, been higher than in Ajmer. The 

Page 38, II — 11,12,13. J a in community number 4.386 less now than they did 
in 1881. Writing of the decline since 1891 in the numbers in the Ajmer 
district the Judicial Assistant Commissioner remarks that in his belief a 
number of Jains have been returned as Hindus owing to the ignorance of 
enumerators, especially in rural areas. The Assistant Commissioner of 
Merwara writes that this is not likely as far as his district is concerned, and 
remarks that a great part of the Jain population of Beawar belong to the 
priestly class, Jatis andDhondias, who are essentially migratory folk, who 
subsist on the hospitality of others and who were not welcomed owing to 
years of famine, thus showing a decline in the number of the Jains. 
Heavy mortality in years of famine and epidemics, aided probably by 
emigration due to depression in trade in years when the purchasing 
power of the people was contracted, appear to be the principal causes 
of the decline in the numbers of this community since 1881. 

Such information as has been collected shows that the working belief 
Beliefs and standards of the Jains, their standards of right and wrong, and 
of the ordinary Jains, their ideas of reward or punishment are practically 
the same as those of the Hindus. The Jains acknowledge no God and 
substitute their Tirthankars or deified saints, 24 in number, for the Hindu 
4< devatas ” In their estimation regard for life in any form is the highest 
virtue. They look forward to an unconscious, passionless, impersonal state 
which they call Nirvana, which can be obtained by liberality, gentleness, 
forbearance, piety and remorse for feelings. 

In the splendid Jain temple, called the “Nasiyan,” recently built in 
the Ajmer city by the late Rai Bahadur Seth Mool Chand, one of the 
wealthy native citizens of the place, is an allegorical representation show- 
ing the progress of the Jain Tirthankaras through life to Nirvana. The 
temple is well worth seeing. 

One hundred and sixty-four Parsis have been returned, against 198 
The Iranian Group: — in 1891 and 75 in 1881. One hundred and fifty-two 
The Zoroastrians. were enumerated in Ajmer and 12 in Menvara. Of 
Page 37, 1—2, 4, 6. the total number no less than 162 were censused in 
towns. A few members of this enterprising community have come here 
for purposes of trade and their lines of business keep them exclusively 
in towns. The small decrease in the numbers since 1891 is probably due 
to mortality in fever and other epidemics. A few may also have betaken 
themselves elsewhere, not finding it profitable working here. The Parsi 
like the Sikh is an exotic and the smallness of their numbers renders 
detailed discussion unnecessary. 

The followers of the Prophet have been returned at 72,031, or 15*1 per 
The Semitic Group: — cent, of the total population, as compared with 74,265 
Musalmans Distri- in 1891. Of the total number 56,378 where enumer- 

bution. ated in Ajmer and 1 5,653 in Merwara. More than half 
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the Musalmans were found in towns, 37,768 persons being returned from 
urban and 34,263 from rural areas. In 1891 the reverse was the case, 
37,819 being enumerated in rural and 36,446 in urban areas The principal 
reason for the lame number being- found in towns is the increase in the 
Musalman population of Narirabad from 5,472 to 7,059, due in a large 
measure, the Cantonment Magistrate writes, to the impetus given to the 
trade in hides and bones by the last famine and which still continues. 
Mahomedans of a low class take up this line of business and Nasirahad 
appears to be in the position of the head-quarters of various agencies 
in Native States. Beawar shows an increase of 306, Kekri of 293. 
Ajmer city shows a decline of 864 due to mortality in epidemics ; since no 
emigration has been traced. 


The Musalmans, who in 1881 numbered 57,809, with a proportion of 
, . .OQi 1,254*7 per 10,000 of the population increased during 

^com pared. the nex t decade to 74,265, with a proportion per 

10,000 of 1,369*5. Now, owing to the small decrease 
Page 37, 1— 3, 4,5,6, 7. i n their numbers, as compared with the Hindus and 
Jains, the proportion per 10,000 stands at 1,510*3. 
a » e * ’ The proportion in each district is the highest since 

1881. Between 1881 and 1891 there had been a great influx of Maho- 
medan males in search of labour. At the time of the 1891 census the Urs 
Fair was about to commence, and the male Mahomedan population was 
Ajmer-Merwara abnormally high in eoaseqenee. The opening of the 
Census Report 1891. railway in 1879 was the principal attraction for those 
Page 14. in search of labour and this along with the Urs Fair 

in 1891 being held synchronously with the census, would chiefly affect the 
Mahomedan population of the Ajmer city. Between 1891 and 1901 
there was no influx such as is mentioned in the 1891 Census Report, 
and the Urs Fair w^as held some months before the census. The 
immigrants of the previous decade settled here and in the course of time 
their families joined them The variations in the figures between 1891 
and 1901 would therefore be due to natural causes rather than to immi- 
p 07 o gration as in 1881 and 1891. Between 1881 and 1891 

a g e 7, ’ 5 * the percentage of variation was -f 28*4, between 1891 

and 1901, — 3, which gives a net variation of +25*4 in the 20 years. 


The natural calamities of the decade have not affected the Musalmans 
to the same extent as Hindus and Jains. Their occupations, as a rule, 
are such as enable them to bear the pinch of famine better than agricul- 
turists and the small decrease is attributed to mortality from fever and 
other epidemics. 

The actual working belief of the ordinary Musalman and his standards 
Beliefs and standards of right and wrong resemble those of the Christian, 
of ordinary Musal- Considering that Islam is based largely on Judaism 

mans. an d Christianity, this follows in the natural course of 

things. The existence of a Supreme God, resurrection and judgment are all 
admitted, as also are a future life in heaven or hell according to the decrees 
of God on the last day. Crime and immorality are condemned in general, 
and man will be judged according to his deeds in this world, though some 
of the faithful appear to think that God will be specially merciful to even 
the most wicked of them on judgment day, and will not condemn them 
to hell for ever. The standard on which all are agreed is the Quran, 
supplemented in the case of both Shiahs and Sunnis, by their Hadis or 
Books of Tradition. 


These remarks are probably more applicable to the Sheikhs, Sayads, 
Moghals, and Pathans than to others. The ordinary rustics who call them- 
selves Musalmans, such for instance as the Deswalis in Ajmer and the 
Mherat Kathats in Merwara, do not concern themselves much about beliefs 
and standards. They resort to circumcision and bury their dead and this 
apparently makes up the sum total of their religion. The characteristics 
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of the Mher, who calls himself a Hindu and the Mherat who calls himself 
a Mahomedan are the same and the latter doubtless has the same ill-defined 
idea of religious belief, standards ot right and wrong and consequences 
of disregard of such beliefs and standards as his Hindu brother. 

The city of Ajmer contains a shrine of peculiar veneration in the 
eyes of the Faithful. Here stands the Dargah Khawa- 
The Dargah Khawaja ja Sahib, built in the time of Shams-ud-din Altamash, 
Sahib. enlarged during the reign of Ghias-ud-din and embel- 

lished with a beautiful marble mosque by Shah Jahan, 
in memory of Moin-ud-din Chishti, known as the Khawaja Sahib, a vener- 
able saint who emigrated to India from Gor in 1143 A.D. and who died 
in Ajmer, it is said, in the ninety-seventh year of his age. To this shrine 
come from various parts of the country thousands of pilgrims. Here is held 
for six days in each year, in the month of Rajab, the Urs Fair, at the tomb 
of the saint. Here too are fed and kept numbers of mendicants who have 
come from the Indian frontier and other distant parts. To this holy place 
came the great Akbar in pilgrimage. The shrine possesses a Mecca like 
halo of sanctity. It is a place of interest, and well repays a visit. 

The Christians show an increase of 1,029 during the decade, the 
IX. Christians dis- number returned being 3,712, as compared with 2,683 

tribution. in 1891. Of the total number returned 3,229 were 

Page 40, 111—2,3,5. enumerated in Ajmer and 483 in Merwara. Urban 
areas returned 2,916 and rural areas 796. The head-quarters of the 
various missions are at Ajmer and Beawar and those races which profess 
the Christian religion are congregated in towns. This accounts for the 
larger number being found there. In the urban areas Ajmer city comes 
first with 1,871, Nasirabad follows with 757, Beawar with 274, and Kekri 
with only 14. In rural areas Ashapura near Nasirabad, Balakpura near 
Ajmer, two small colonies, one near Tilornia Railway Station and the 
other near the village of Bubani, are inhabited entirely by Christians. 
Deoli, with its small European community returns a few. In Merwara 
the inhabitants of two small hamlets called Karshiya and Dinpura are 
entirely Christian. The Scotch Presbyterian Mission has a church 
and a pastor at Todgarh. 

In 1881 the Christian community of the province was returned at 

Figures since 1881 2 ’ 22 5 persons, the figures rose to 2,683 in 1891 and 

compared. now stand at 3,712. The variation since 1881 has been 

+ 1,487. The proportion per 10,000 of the popula- 
Page 40,1 I 2, 3, 4,7. ^ on was 48*2 in 1881, showed a slight increase 

Page 37, I — 3,5,7. to 49*4 in 1891 and now stands at 77*8. In Ajmer 

Page 38 11—20 21 22 P ro P or ^ on increased from 52*7 in 1881 to 55 
in 1891 and now is 87*8. In Merwara the progress 
has not been so marked. In 1891 the proportion declined to 30*0 from 32*3 
in 1881 and has now risen to 44*1. There are more Missionary establish- 
ments in Ajmer than in Merwara and there is a larger field for work 
in the former district. In Ajmer the (1) Church of England, (2) the 
Roman Catholics, (3) Scotch Presbyterians, and (4) American Methodists 
have mission establishments, while in Beawar there is only one mission 
establishment maintained by the Presbyterians. These facts account for 
the variation in the figures for each district. 


The increase in the number of Christians is attributed in Ajmer 

, . mainly to the number of orphans taken over by the 

Keasons tor the . ** — • ■ - — . A - - - J 


increase. 


various Christian Missions during the last famine. 


In Merwara the increase is put down partly to con- 
version and partly to the “ natural increase.” The reasons assigned for 
the increase in Ajmer would hold good in the event of all the orphans 
who had been saved during the famine having been returned as Chris- 
tians, but this is hardly probable when the instructions received from 
the Census Commissioner for India were communicated to the 
Missions. Those instructions were as follows; — 


various 
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Pase 41, IV— 8, 9. 


“ In the case of famine orphans made over to the charge of a Mission but not 
baptized, enter the religion of the parents if known. If the religion of the parents 
cannot be ascertained enter the predominant religion of the district or locality”. 

In Ajmer the Methodist Mission and the Church of England took 
charge of famine orphans, in Merwara the Presbyterian Mission did so 
and the information which has been received on the point goes to show 
that no attempt has been made to baptise such orphans without their 
express wish and full consent. The increase among the Christians may 
with a fair degree of accuracy be ascribed to (1) the “natural increase,” 
(2) conversions. 

The return of denominations has been vitiated to a considerable 
nu. i - ■ , extent by the number of native Christians, whose de- 

ndnSnf n °' nominations have not been returned. No less than 
653 persons are shown as ‘‘Religion not returned, and. 
Page 41, I\ 6,7,8. of these 652 were natives. In July 1900 a circular was 
issued to the various missions asking them particularly to have the deno- 
minations of their converts very carefully entered, but this has evidently 
not been done. It is also possible that the abstractors could not decipher 
a number ot the denominations and entered all such as unreturned. But 
whatever the causes, those whose denomination has 
not been shown have gone up from 23 in 1891 to 653 

now. 

Of the denominations shown in Subsidiary Table IV the Roman 
Catholics lead with an increase of 178, followed by the Anglican communion 
with +152. Then far down come Methodists and Presbyterians with 
Pa e 41 VI 10 + 52 and + 45 respectively. Among Roman Catholics 

’ ' the principal increase has taken place among 

Europeans and allied races, due in a measure apparently to the presence 
of a portion of an Irish Regiment at Nasirabad. Their native converts 
show an increase of 103. As regards the Anglican communion, the 
European and allied races only show an increase of 1 and the native 
converts of 278. The Methodists and Presbyterians show increases ot 
72 and 78 respectively among their native Christians. These figures 
indicate that conversion is proceeding steadily. The Reverend Mott 
Keislar of the American Methodist Mission writes to say that their 
branch commenced work in 1882 and now they have approximately 
1,000 native Christians in and about Ajmer. These numbers differ 
very largely from those shown in the schedules. The Reverend Mott 
Keislar writes that he is unable to reconcile the discrepancy between his 
figures, which have been taken from the baptismal records of the mission 
and the census figures. A possible explanation is that the majority of 
those whose denomination has not been returned are of this Mission. 
On the whole there appears to be little room to doubt that the various 
missions are making progress. 


A noteworthy feature of the denomination return is the decrease 
among Eurasians. The total number shown is 341 
declined thenumber against 636 in 1891. In the Anglican communion the 
of Eurasians. numbers have decreased by 127, by 107 among 

Roman Catholics, by 31 among Presbyterians and by 
24 among Methodists. A return of only one Eurasian among the Metho- 
dists does not impress one with the accuracy thereof. The Chaplain of 
Ajmer writes that the only way the decrease of Eurasians can, in his 
opinion, be accounted for is on the assumption that many persons dislike the 
term “Eurasian” and style themselves “Anglo-Indian” in preference. That 
this view is accurate and accounts for the decrease to a certain extent is 
borne out by an examination of the household schedules for Ajmer itself. 
Thirteen persons returned themselves as Anglo-Indians and 48 as East 
Indians. Even assuming all these were “Eurasians,” but were tabulated 
as Europeans*remains to be accounted for. In 1881, 196 Eurasians were 
shown in the Census returns, a rise to 636 in 1891 was probably due to the 


* a decrease of 234 
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development of the* Railway Offices and Workshops. There may possibly 
have been change* in the Railway staff since 1891, which have affected 
the Homes. 


In Ajmer there are two orphanages (1) the American Methodist 
Mission Orphanage, ('_!) the Fordham Orphanage, 
which is managed by the the Chaplain of Ajmer. 
At Be: i war, the (Scotch Presbyterian Mission have an 
orphanage This Mission also maintains medical 
Ajmer, Xasirabad and Beawar. The work clone by 
during the last famine need not be dwelt on here. 


Orphanage-* ami 
M^iicai establish 
im*»K 


* >tahlislmients in 
thesr orphan:!;'* ? 


Suffice it to say that these institutions are deserving of all 


praise. 
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General Distribution of Population by Religion. 
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Distribution of Christians by Districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Distribution of Christians by race and denomination- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGE. 

The ages of the population will be found in Imperial Table VII. If 
General figures. the Table be examined it will be observed that the 

Vol. II— p. 26. highest number coming under any of the age periods is 

in the age period 10-15, 62,371 persons, 34,321 males and 28,050 
females having returned their ages between 10 and 15 years. The 
next age period, in point of numbers, is 20-25, with 54,235 persons, 

. TT . 27,906 males and 26,329 females. The period 15-20 

o . . p. - . follows closely with 53,894 persons, 29,410 being males 

and 24,484 females, and after this comes the age period 5-10 with 52,549 
persons, 27,253 males and 25,296 females. At the other end of the 
scale comes the very small proportion of children returned in the period 1-2 
3,116, of whom 1,630 were males and 1,486 females. The period 0-1 
shows 6,117 persons, 3,265 males and 2,852 females. 

Of the total population of the province 84,924 or 1 7 *8 percent, are 
under 10 years of age, 2,16,756 or 45‘4 percent, are between 10 and 30 years, 
1,57,845 or 33 1 percent, between 30 and 60, and 17,387 or 3'7 per cent, 
are over 60 years of age. After the famine of 1868-69 there followed a 
succession of years of plenty, and a filling up of the districts took place, 
which accounts for the numbers returned under the periods 10-15, 15-20, 
20-25 and 25-30. 

The years ol plenty came to an end in 1891, and the famine of 1891-92 
is reflected in a fall, more noticeable in the case of males than of females, in 
the numbers in the age period 5-10 as compared with the period 10-15. 
These periods represent five years on each side of 1891. Those returned 
under the age period 5-10 are 9,822 less than those returned in the age 
Vol II A— ->6 period 10-15. The next noteworthy point is a decline 
0 ' p ‘ in the reproductive powers of the people and the heavv 

infant mortality due to the last severe famine, which is clearly indicated iri 
the figures of the age period 0-5, under which 32,375 persons are shown 
against 76,924 in 1891. The number of children returned under the age 
period 0-1 is 6,117, a considerable increase on the immediately succeeding 
age period. It is possible that the age period 0-1 has gained at the 
expense of the age period 1-2. Parents of native children are not accurate 
in stating their ages. To sum up: — 

I. A succession of good years between 1869 and 1891 resulted in an 
improved physical condition of the people, and is reflected in the large propor- 
tion of people returned between 10-30 years of age. 

II. The famine of 1891-92 did not affect the reproductive powers of 
the people to the same extent as the 1898-1900 famine did. The provincial 
birth rate was 156 per 1,000 in 1892 against 14'6 per 1,000 in 1900. 
These figures, however, do not accurately gauge the extent to which the 
visitation of 1898-1900 affected the fertility of the people. This is much 
more clearly brought out in the statement'showing the fertility by relio-ion 
at the end of this chapter, between 1891 and 1901 there has possibly been 
improved reporting of vital statistics, which would account for the small 
difference in the birth rate of 1892 and 1900. 

Such are the general features of the age tables. The Subsidiary Tables 
The actual recorded . may now be examined. Subsidiary Table I uives the 
ages of 1,00,000 of unadjusted age returns of 1,00,000 of each sex for the 

each sex. Ajmer district. The population of Merwara is too 

small to admit of the table being prepared for it. The figures smoothed by 
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“Bloxaming” are also shown, and two diagrams, one for males and one for 
females, with j.he smoothed figures plotted in, are attached to the Subsidiary 
Table. The unadjusted figures bring out the habit in both sexes of counting 
% fives. The number ot males and females per 1,00,000 returned as five 
years of age is larger than the number returned under any preceding single 
year, and all down the unadjusted age table the numbers returned under 
multiples of five preponderate. The principal reason for this is probably a 
slovenly way the people have of counting. They have no clear idea ot 
individual numbers, and count in fives, “panch” (five), “das” (ten), 
“bis” (twenty), “pachis” (twenty-five) are instances of the way they count. 
Owing to the smallness of the number of infants the additional smoothing 
from curves in descending order has commenced at the thirteenth year 
among the males and at the eleventh year among the females. 


The age distribution by 10,000 of each sex is shown in Subsidiary 
.. .. Table II. The mean age of both, which has been cal- 

inrfnr/V 1 u ^ lon 0 culated on the method laid down in the Census Com- 

missioned s first addendum to the v ltth JNote on Census 
Reports, has risen since 1881, more so in the case of females than of 
males. The mean age of males at each census was 25*53 in 1901, 24*44 in 
1891 and 24*32 in 1881, and of females 26*27, 24*42 and 
a ^ e J ‘ ’ ’ *24*55. It will be observed that the mean age of females 

„ was higher than that of males in 1881 and in 1901; in 
age o , . , o, . the two were practically the same. In 1881 the 

highest proportion of females was in the age period 0-5. They numbered 1,563 
per 10,000 of the population, males of the same age came 
age 5 , . > next with a proportion of 1,431. The age period 5-10 

came next with 1,273 males and 1,280 females. In 1891 the highest pro- 
portion was among females aged 0-5, who numbered 1,504 per 10,000. 

Females between 5-10 came next with a proportion of 
Page o , . l 5 4L8, then came males in the following order: 5-10, 

Page 51,11. — 4. 0-5, 10-15 with 1,393, 1,343, and 1,131 per 10,000 

respectively. In 1901 the highest proportion moved to 
the age period 10-15; and males took first place with a proportion per 10,000 
of 1,367, followed by females of the same age period 
Page a , . > with 1,242. Next in order came among males the age 

periods 15-20, 20-25, 5-10, and 25-30, with proportions of 1,172, 1,112, 
1,086 and 1,002 respectively, among females the age periods 20-25, 5-10, 
15-20, followed with 1 , 1 66, 1,120 and 1,084 per 10,000 respectively. The 
proportion per 10,000 among infants 0-5 which was 
Page o , . o. 1,343 among males and 1,504 among females in 1891, 

went down to 673 and 685 respectively, which indicates clearly the heavy 
mortality among children during the last famine. 

The effects of the famine of 1868-69 are traceable in the 1881 figures 
by a reduced proportion of males and females in the age period 10-15, in 
the 1891 figures by a reduced proportion in both sexes in the age period 
20-25, and in 1901 figures by the proportion of persons in the age period 
30-35. These low proportions are, however, dwarfed by the 1901 figures 
in the age period 0-5. The proportion in the age period 5-10 in 1901 
indicates that the famine of 1891-92 was not nearly so severe as that of 
1868-69 or 1898-1900. The greater fluctuations in the proportion of each 
sex in each period after 35, as compared with the age periods up to 35 at 
each census, may be noted. Up to about 35 years people probably have a 
better idea of their ages than after that period, when it becomes guess 
work, pure and simple. 

The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex by religion is shown in 
\ r Subsidiary Table III. The highest mean age 27*26 is 
!l°L° among males of “Others.” Sikhs and Parsis constitute 
by religion. “Others.” Their numbers are very small, and their 

lines of life keep them almost entirely in urban areas. 
Page 52, III— 12. They are followed in order by Jain, Musalman, Hindu,, 
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Christian and Arya males with mean ages of 26*73, 25*50, 25*48, 24*76, 

Pao-e 52, III. 2 , 4 and 24*56 respectively. Among females the order ot 

6,8,10. precedence as regards the mean age is Hindus 26*52, 

Page 52, 111.— 3, 5, Jains 26*35, Musalmans 25*18, Christians 24*16, 

7,9,11,13. Others 23*22, Aryas 22*25. The figures show that 

among Hindus the birth rate, as brought out by the figures in the period 
0-5, has been much lower than among the other religions. The infant 
mortality among Hindus has also probably been higher than in other 
religions. The greater portion of the rural population are Hindus. They 
were severely stricken by the famines and epidemics of the decade, and 
hence the low figures for this age period. In the periods 5-10, 10-15, 
15-20, 20-25, 25-30, and 30-35, the propoition per 10,000 of each sex 
is very much higher than in the period 0-5. In the case of Jains and 
Musalmans also the proportion per 10,000 of each sex in the age periods 
5-10, 10-15, 15-20 and 20-25 is higher than in the age period 0-5. The 
figures for “ Others ?? show considerable fluctuations, but they are based on 
such small totals that they cannot be discussed with any value. Aryas and 
Christians are also a small proportion of the population of the province, and 
their figures do not admit of much discussion either. 

The statement in the margin shows the fertility by religion as brought 
^ , r • out by the census figures for 1891 and 1901. The 

reproductive powers oi each religion nave, it seems, 
No. of children under been affected. The Hindus and Aryas have been 
10 to every 1,000 affected the most. The Arya population is very small, 
married women 15-40. and have only been included, as figures for Hindus 
Religion 1891-1901. a l° ne are not available for 1891. Among Hindus are 
Hindus and included the agricultural and labouring classes. They 

Aryas 1,691- 951 suffered most bv the famine. The child-bearing capa- 
Jains ... 1,501-1,085 city of Hindu females, among such classes would natur- 
Musalmans 1,909-1,241 a p v p e affected by the struggle for existence in a famine. 

( hnstians 1,955-1,354 j t appears to have been affected severely. The number 
of Hindu children under 10 to every 1,000 married women 15-40 has 
dropped from 1,691 in 1891 to 951 in 1901. Jains, Musalmans and Chris- 
tians show a decline in the proportion also. The followers of these religions, 
however, are engaged in occupations *which enable them to battle more 
successfully with famine and disease than the agricultural and labouring 
classes. The Jains along with the Musalmans and Christians, who further- 
more are mostly to be found in towns, where they can get medical atten- 
dance, can manage to keep from physical deterioration to the extent which 
sets in among agriculturalists and labourers w r hen a severe famine occurs. 
In looking at, the figures it must also be remembered that the age period 
0-10 is one of heavy mortality among children. The mortality among them 
has been high, especially in 1900, and this w T ould help to lower the proportion 
of children under 10 to every 1,000 married women 15-40. Nevertheless 
the marked decline among Hindus wmuld also appear to be due to physical 
deterioration, the same cause not being so marked in the case of Jains, 
Musalmans and Christians. 
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The actual recorded ages of 1,00,000 males of the Ajmer district. 


Age. 

Actuals. 

Smoothing 
(Intermediate. ) 

Smoothing (Final.) 

Additional smoothing 
from curves. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Infant 

1,042 

1,042 

1,042 

1,040 

1 

531 

927 

1,067 

1,070 

2 

1,205 

1,231 

1,337 

1,355 

3 

1,457 

1,592 

1,584 

1,600 

4 

1,917 

1,891 

1,776 

1 , 1 85 

5 

2,S49 

2,125 

1,950 

1,950 

6 

2,026 

2,283 

2,122 

2,150 

7 

2,377 

2,293 

2,305 

2,300 

8 

2,246 

2,594 

2,486 

2,500 

9 

1,992 

2,508 

2,640 

2,650 

10 

4,327 

2,961 

2,701 

2,710 

11 

1,596 

2,927 

2,747 

2,760 

12 

4,643 

2,944 

2,759 

2,770 

13 

2,079 

3,223 

2,779 

2,780 

14 

2,073 

3,284 

2,749 

‘2,700 

15 

5,725 

2,563 

2,747 

2,750 

16 

1,898 

2,627 

2,670 

2.700 

17 

1,038 

2,424 

2,597 

2,650 

13 

2,399 

2,516 

2,541 

2,570 

19 

1,060 

: 

o 042 

2,463 

2,500 

20 

6,187 

2,482 

2,350 

2,400 

21 

526 

2,144 

2,313 

2,370 

22 

2,238 

2,122 

2,259 

2,330 

23 

709 

2,325 

2,215 

2,260 

24 

949 

2,360 

2,154 

2, ISO 

25 

7,201 

2,048 

2,129 

2,130 

26 

702 

2,152 

2,066 

2,040 

27 

677 

2,037 

2,032 

1,970 

23 

1,233 

1,936 

1,963 

1,900 

29 

373 

1,849 

1,^76 

1,850 

30 

6,697 

1,96$ 

1,767 

l,S0i 

31 

265 

1,786 

1,G$S 

1,750 

32 

1,274 

1,770 

1,597 

1,690 

33 

319 

1,361 

1,552 

1,620 

34 

294 

1,372 

1,517 

1,545 

35 

4,653 

1,161 

1,500 

1,470 

36 

313 

1,174 

1,470 

1,445 

37 

223 

1,150 

1,457 

1,395 

38 

1 

382 

1,550 

1,370 

1,350 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

The actual recorded ages of 1,00. 000 males of the Ajmer district. 


A 3 r. 

Actual*. 

i 

Smoothing 
(Intel medmU.) 

Smoothing (Final.) 

Additional smoothing 
from curves. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

39 

174 

1,548 

1,316 

1,320 

40 

6,674 

1,664 

1.249 

1,280 

41 

3' >9 

1,633 

1,20*2 

1,230 

42 

SOI 

1,646 

1,151 

1,180 

43 

227 

810 

1,129 

1,140 

44 

241 

769 

1,071 

1,065 

4.» 

2.470 

633 

1.016 

1,005 

40 

108 

643 

949 

940 

47 

143 

615 

884 

900 

4s 

255 

906 

767 

830 

40 

97 

911 

727 

750 

:»0 

3,929 

942 

690 

700 

31 

131 

924 

665 

670 

52 

300 

922 

641 1 

630 

tto 

1G1 

353 

626 

590 

54 

91 

372 

581 

550 

55 

1,109 

354 

535 

50 S 

50 

200 

1 

366 

481 

455 

5 i 

210 

376 

428 

420 

5 s * 

220 

451 

351 

375 

50 

142 

420 

324 

350 

60 

1,482 

39 5 

296 

330 

61 

47 

357 

269 

300 

62 

S2 

334 

240 

255 

63 

30 

73 

211 

215 

64 

2s 

j 69 

174 

180 

65 

179 

1 56 

141 

150 

66 

2<S 

55 

109 

125 

67 

13 

51 

81 

100 

OS 

25 

00 

51 

80 

60 

8 

51 

46 

65 

70 

201 

51 

40 

55 

71 

S 

46 

3G 

47 

72 

11 

45 

33 

42 

73 

2 

13 

29 

37 

74 

5 

12 

26 

32 

75 

39 

10 

22 

28 

76 

3 

12 

19 

24 

77 

3 

12 

16 

21 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

The actual recorded ages of 1,00,000 males of the Ajmer district. 


Age. 

Actuals. 

Smoothing 

(Intermediate.) 

Smoothing (Final.) 

Additional smoothing 
from curves. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

78 

10 

15 

12 

18 

79 

3 

15 

11 

16 

80 

57 

15 

10 

14 

81 


13 

10 

13 

82 

6 

13 

9 

12 

83 

1 

3 

8 

12 

84 

2 

4 

8 

11 

85 

8 

3 

7 

10 

88 

4 

3 

6 

10 

1 

87 

1 

1 3 

I ^ 

9 

88 

2 

6 

4 

S 

89 

2 

3 j 

4 

7 

90 

19 

5 

4 

6 

91 


! 5 

4 

5 

92 

1 

5 

4 

$ 

93 

2 

2 

3 

5 

94 

1 

i 

2 

3 

4 

95 

6 

o 

3 

4 

98 

1 

o 

2 

3 

97 

... 

2 

2 

2 

08 

1 

1 

2 

2 

99 


1 

2 

1 

100 

1 

1 

2 

1 

111 

Total 

3 

3 

Not smoothed. 

3 

Not smoothed. 

3 

1,00,000 



1,00,000 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

The actual recorded ages of 1,00,000 females of the Ajmer district. 


Age. 

Actuals. 

Smoothing 

(Intermediate.) 

Smoothing (Final.) 

Additional smoothing 
from curves. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

Infant. 

962 

962 

962 

960 

1 

63S 

982 

1,097 

1,100 

o 

1,346 

1,346 

1.432 

1,450 

3 

1,744 

1)774 

1.706 

1,710 

4 

2,038 

2,095 

1,898 

l 

1,925 

5 

3,103 

2,327 

2,033 

2,050 

6 

2,246 

2,455 

2,189 

2,200 

7 

2,505 

2,484 

2,331 

2,350 

S 

2,384 

2,661 

2,462 

2,470 

9 

2,182 

2,502 

2.5G4 

2,580 

10 

3,9S6 

2,7S0 

2,582 

2.590 

11 

1,454 

2,669 

2,588 

j 2,600 

12 

3,S94 

2,549 

2,566 

2,580 

13 

1,830 

2,791 

2,573 

2.570 

14 

1,582 

2,895 

2,547 

2,550 

15 

5,196 

2,292 

2.550 

2,520 

16 

1,975 

2,385 

2,495 

2,490 

17 

873 

2,223 

2,459 

2,450 

IS 

2,295 

2,611 

2,430 

2,400 

19 

770 

2,323 

2,378 

2,360 

20 

7,133 

2,530 

2,292 

2,330 

21 

536 

2,132 

2,272 

2,300 

22 

1,909 

2,270 

2,226 

2,250 

23 

559 

2 227 

2,212 

2,210 

24 

1,207 

2,225 

2,15S 

2,170 

2f, 

6,924 

1,946 

2,141 

2,140 

26 

526 

2,06S j 

2,038 

2,100 

27 

515 

1,885 

2,065 

2,050 

28 

1,168 

2,069 

1,981 

2,000 

29 

294 

2,0CS 

1,901 

1.910 

30 

7,S40 

2,137 

1,804 

1,850 

31 

224 

1,948 

1,735 

1,800 

32 

1,153 

1,935 

1,654 

1.750 

33 

222 

1,340 

1,628 * 

1,700 

34 

229 

1,353 

1,584 

1,630 

35 

4,866 

1,160 

1,553 

1,580 

36 

291 

1,185 

1,506 

1,510 

37 

191 

1,176 

1,476 

1,440 

38 

347 

1,601 

1,363 

1,375 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


The actual recorded ages of 1,00,000 females of the Ajmer district. 


Age, 

Actuals. 

Smoothing 

(Intermediate.) 

Smoothing (Final.) 

Additional smoothing 
Irom curves. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

39 

185 

1,584 

1,303 

1,320 

40 

6,990 

1,662 

1,234 

1,275 

41 

206 

1,620 

1,1S6 

1,225 

42 

580 

1,616 

1,135 

1,180 

43 

137 

697 

1,124 

1,120 

44 

167 

683 

1,074 

1,050 

45 

2,395 

590 

1,027 

1,000 

46 

134 

635 

963 

970 

47 

116 

620 

911 

915 

43 

361 

1,057 

788 

850 

49 

95 

1,049 

747 

800 

50 

4,578 

1,068 

707 

750 

54 

95 

1,008 

675 

700 

52 

213 

1,002 

638 

650 

53 

57 

256 

627 

! 600 

54 

65 

253 

576 

550 

55 

850 

239 

524 

505 

56 

79 

239 

469 

465 

57 

146 

232 

420 

425 

58 

54 

498 

336 

390 

59 

29 

490 

320 

355 

60 

2,181 

474 

303 

320 

61 

38 

468 

288 

290 

62 

68 

467 

272 

265 

63 

26 

S4 

257 

240 

64 

22 

79 

218 

215 

65 

265 

68 

180 

190 

66 

15 

64 

143 

170 

67 

12 

63 

107 

150 

68 

7 

72 

67 

130 

69 

17 

70 

61 

110 

70 

308 

71 

56 

95 

71 

5 

71 

52 

85 

72 

18 

69 

48 

75 

73 

6 

22 

45 

66 

74 

6 

24 

42 

60 

75 

77 

22 

3S 

55 

76 

11 

22 

34 

50 

77 

8 

22 

30 

45 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

The actual recorded ages of 1,00,000 females of the Ajmer district. 


Age. 

Actuals. 

Smoothing 

(Intermediate.) 

1 

Smoothing (Final.) 

Additional smoothing 
from curves. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

To 

6 

33 

25 

40 

T9 

8 

32 

23 

36 

SO 

130 

31 

22 

32 

si 

9 

30 

20 

28 


o 

28 

18 ! 

1 

24 

S3 


7 

17 j 

20 

84 

1 

5 

14 i 

17 

i 

sr. i 

21 

5 

12 

14 

s6 


5 

10 

12 

S7 

1 

4 

8 

10 

SS 


5 

5 

8 

S9 


6 

5 

i 

9u 

26 

G 

4 

G 

91 

4 

6 

4 

5 

92 

2 

6 

4 

5 

93 


2 

3 

5 

94 

... 

1 

3 

4 

95 

4 

1 

4 

4 

96 


1 

3 

3 

97 

1 

1 

3 

2 

9s 

2 

2 

3 

o 

99 


4 

o 

1 

190 

Total 

9 

9 

Not Smoothed. 

9 

Not Smoothed. 

9 

1,00,000 

... 

... 

1,00.000 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE AGES 


OF 

100,000 FEMALES OF THE AJMER DISTRICT, AFTER BEING SMOOTHED. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex. 



1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

i Males. | 

i 

Females. 

1 

Males. J 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

1 

o ! 

! ' i 

3 

1 

4 i 

1 

5 

6 i 

7 

0-5 

673 

685 

j 1,343 

1,504 

j 

1,431 

1,563 

5—10 

1,036 

1,120 

1,393 

1,418 

i 

1,273 

1,2 SO 

10-15 

1,367 

1,242 

1,131 1 

981 

874 

i 

719 

15-20 

1,172 

1,084 

842 

780 

8S2 

321 

20—25 

1,112 

1,166 

747 

813 

1,015 

1 

1,051 

25—30 

1,002 

935 

880 

S46 

| 

1,003 

966 

30—35 

908 

917 

960 

937 

983 

9S3 

35—40 

581 

542 

559 

I 

510 

573 

508 

40-45 

830 

865 

741 

770 

1 

641 | 

715 

45—50 ... ... i 

328 

311 

354 

27S 

318 

287 

50—55 

484 

546 

466 

501 

462 

509 

55—60 

154 

157 

144 

115 

160 

133 

GO and over ... ... 

303 

430 

440 

542 

385 

465 

Mean age 

25 53 

26 27 

24 44 

24*42 

24 32 

24 55 
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CHAPTER V. 

SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION . 


-;o> 


General figures relat- 
ing to sex. 


The general proportion 
of sexes. 

Page 59, 1.— 4, 5. 
Page 59, 1. — 2, 3. 
Pages 29, 30. 


Part I. — Sex. 

The sex and civil condition figures will be found in Imperial Table 
VII. Of the total population of the province 
2,51,026 are males and 2,25,886 are females. Of 
these 1,93,384 males and 1,74,069 females were 
eensused in Ajmer, and 57,642 males and 51,817 females in Merwara. In 
the rural areas of Ajmer were enumerated 1,38,384 males and 1,25,683 
females, the corresponding figures for Merwara being 46,496 and 41,035 
respectively. The sex figures for Ajmer city are 39,467 males and 34,372 
females, and for the towns combined they are 26,679 and 24,796. 

The general proportion of the sexes by districts is brought out in 
Subsidiary Table I. Taking the figures for the pro- 
vince, the number of females to 1,000 males which 
was 867*13 in 1872 declined to 851*44 in 1881. 
Since 1881 there has been a marked increase in the 
proportion of females. The proportion rose to 881*07 
in 1891, and is now 899*85. The Ajmer-Merwara 
Census Report for 1881 shows that between 1881 and 
the previous census, the figures for 1876 being taken, 
the adult population, that is to say the population over 12 years of age, 
declined from 68*4 per cent, to 66*G per cent in 1881. The principal 
decrease was among females, but the reasons are not stated. From 1881 
onwards the marked progress in the proportion of females to males is 
probably due in a great measure to improved enumeration, and also to 
settling down of women in Ajmer-Merwara in the last famine. 

If the district figures be considered separately it will be seen that 
between 1872 and 1881 the decline in the proportion of females to males 
was 19*07 per thousand in Ajmer, against a corres- 
ponding decline of 3*92 in Merwara. Between 1881 
and 1891 the proportion in Ajmer increased by 24*56, and between 1891 
T 9 o l anc ^ 1901 by 10*77 per 1,000, the corresponding 
age , . , > • increase in Merwara being 46*79 and 46*48 res- 

pectively. It will thus be seen that the decade 1881 to 1891 was the 
period of greatest increase in both districts. In the decade 1872 to 1881, 
whatever the cause of the decline in the proportion of females in the 
province, Merwara was not affected to nearly the same extent as Ajmer. 

In 1872 the proportion of females per 1,000 males 
was 74*27 lower in Merwara than in Ajmer; in 
1881, 59*12 lower; in 1891, 36*89 lower; and now the proportion is, practi- 
cally speaking, the same in both districts, 900*12 in Ajmer and 898*94 
in Merwara. The increase in the proportion of females to males set in 
in 1881, and in the decade 1881-1891 Merwara gained 
a ^ e 5 * 22*23 females per 1,000 males more than Ajmer. In 

the decade 1891-1901 Merwara gained 35*71 females per 1,000 males 
over Ajmer. Thus in the 20 years 1881-1901, while 
Ajmer has gained 35*33 females per 1,000 males, 
Merwara has gained 93*27. One probable reason 
for the gain in both districts is better enumeration, while the very much 
larger gain in Merwara is probably accounted for by the fact that : — 

I. Ajmer contains a large proportion of male immigrants who 
have come here to earn their living, having left their 
families behind. 


Page 59, I. — 4, 5. 


Page 59, 1. — 2-5. 


Page 59, I.— 2, 3. 
Page 59, 1.— 2, 3, 4. 
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Page 59, 1—2, 3, 4. 


IL Merwara emerged from the famines and epidemics of the 
decade 1891-1901 with a very much less reduced popula- 
tion than Ajmer. There was a settling down of immigrants 
from Mewar and Marwar. It may also be noted that 
while the male population of Beawar actually decreased 
by 300 between 1891 and 1901, the female population 
increased by 1,250. 

Subsidiary Table I has been prepared for the city and towns separately. 
Ajmer city and Beawar town show a marked rise in the proportion of 
females since 1881. The rise in the general population in Ajmer and 
Beawar since 1881 and the settlement therein during the last famine 
of females accounts for this increase. Nasirabad and Kekri show fluctuat- 
ing figures since 1881. The proportion of females in Nasirabad has 
declined since 1891, in Kekri it has increased, and in both those towns 
the proportion now approximates that of 1881. The population of 
Nasirabad increased very slightly in the decade, 
among males principally. This would tend to reduce 
the proportion of females. The proportion of females to 1,000 males is 
higher in Kekri than in any other town in Ajmer. Kekri was frequented 
by paupers from surrounding Native territory during the last famine. Some 
destitute women possibly found homes there. 

The figures in Subsidiary Table II show the proportion of females to 
1,000 males in each age by districts and religion. 
Taking the province the proportion of females in all 
religions and at all ages is very slightly higher 
in Ajmer than in Merwara, the figures being 900' 1 
and 898.9 respectively. The highest proportion of 
females to males in any of the age periods is in the case of both Ajmer 
and Merwara in the age period 60 and over, the 
proportion per 1,000 males being 1,218T in Ajmer 
and 1,482*4 in Merwara. The next age period is the period 5-10 in 
Ajmer, with a proportion of 943*7, and in Merwara the 
age period 40-60, with a proportion of 960*7. The age 
period 40-60 comes next in Ajmer, with a proportion of 
936*8, and in Merwara the age period 20-40, with a 
Then comes the age period 0-5 in both districts, with 
proportions of 919*7 in Ajmer and 894*3 in Merwara. 
Up to 20 years of age the proportion of females is 
higher in Ajmer in each age period than it is in Merwara. After 20 years 
the proportion in Merwara assumes and retains the lead till the end of life. 

At the age period 10-15 the proportions approximate 
a ° e 5 ’ J being817*7 in Ajmer and 816 in Merwara. The urban 

population of Merwara is much smaller than that of Ajmer t Taken all 
round the people are very much poorer, and it has been 
shown that in eight of the ten years of the decade the 
birth rate was higher in Merwara than in Ajmer. This would tend to a 
higher death rate among children. F urthermore there are many more 
medical establishments in Ajmer than in Merwara to which children can 
be taken for treatment when ill. These causes probably account for the 
much lower proportion of females to males in Merwara up to 10 years of 
age, as compared with Ajmer. When the adult period 10-15 is entered, 
the physical fitness of the survivors commences to assert itself. After 20 
years of age the first childbed is over, it becomes a question of the survival 
of the fittest, and the female population of Merwara, the bulk of whom have 
been inured to hardships from infancy and have become a hardy lot by the 
time they attain a marriageable age, assumes a higher proportion than in 
Ajmer. In Merwara neglect of female children in some instances has been 
observed by Kao Bahadur Govind Ramchandra Khandekar, who for a time 
held charge of rhe district. 

The proportion of females per 1,000 males in each of the three 
principal religions, Hindu, Jain, Musalman, may now be dealt with : — 


Proportion of females 
to 1,000 males at each 
age and by religion. 

Page 60, II. — 2, 6. 


Page GO, II. — 2, 6. 


Page 60, II. — 2. 
Page 60, II. — 6. 
Page 60, II. — 2, 6. 

proportion of 895*7. 

Page GO, II.— 2, 6. 


Chapter II , page 19. 
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Page 60, II. — 3, 7. 
Page 60, II— 3, 7. 
Page 60, II. — 3, 7. 


I. Hindus. — At all ages the proportion of females per 1,000 males is 

p TT q 7 higher in Merwara than in Ajmer, the figures being 

a ^ e 7 7 941-1 and 907'3 respectively. The highest pro- 

portion in each district is in the age period 60 and over, when females 
exceed males in Ajmer and in Menvara, the proportion per 1,000 males 
being 1,637 8 in Merwara and 1,294*8 in Ajmer. 
The age period showing the next proportion is the 
age period 40-C0, with 1,023 7 females per 1,000 
males in Merwara and 942*6 in Ajmer. Turning 
to the age periods 0-5, 5-10, the proportion of females 
in the first period is 899.1 in Ajmer and 878*4 in 
Merwara. In the age period 5-10 there is a much greater divergence, the 

p rn tt o h figures being 921*8 in Ajmer and 877*4 in Merwara. 

age , , t. qq iege f\g Ures show that among Hindus in Merwara 

infant mortality is greater than it is in Ajmer. At 10-15 Hindu females 
^ predominate in Merwara, the proportion being 787*8 in 
age , . > * * Ajmer and 822*6 in Merwara, and though at the age 

Page 59, I.— 3, 7. period 15-20 Ajmer forges ahead with a proportion of 
868*4 against 837*1 in Merwara, thereafter the Mer- 
wara proportion predominates. As regards Hindu .females it may there- 
fore be said that ? — 

(1) Infant mortality is higher in Merwara than Ajmer. 

(2) The women in Merwara who have survived after the first 

childbed are a hardier lot than those in Ajmer. 

II. Jains. — Taken at all ages the proportion of females per 1,000 
males among Jains is higher in Merwara than in Ajmer, the figures being 

Pao*e 60 11—4 8 887*4 and 865*7 respectively. In the age period 0-5 

° 5 the proportion of Jain girls to 1,000 boys is high in 

Page 60, II. — 4,8. f )0 th districts, being 1,020*7 in Ajmer and 1,045*2 

Pao*e 60, II. 4, 8. * n Merwara. Between 5-10 the proportion decreases 

to 871*9 in Ajmer and 893*5 in Merwara, a marked 
decline which shows apparently that there was high mortality among Jain 
children in both districts at this age period. After 10 the proportions 
in each district fluctuate considerably in each age period, and culminate in 
y . n 1 8 an extraordinai T l° w proportion of 645*1 females per 
a ^ e 5 ' 5 1,000 males in Ajmer and in an equally extraordinary 

high proportion of 3,047 in Merwara in the age period 60 and over. Thus 
in the periods 0-5, 5-10 the proportion of Jain girls to Jain boys is higher in 
Merwara than in Ajmer, and at the other end of the scale in the age periods 
of high mortality 40-60 and 60 and over, the proportion of Jain females 
is higher in Merwara than in Ajmer also. Of the total Jain population 
of Ajmer 22*2 per cent, live in towns, the corresponding figure for Merwara 
being 37*9 per cent. Infant mortality is not so high in towns as in rural 
areas, and many of the Jains who live in towns are well-to-do, and 
can get medical assistance for their families much more easily than those 
living in rural areas can. To these causes are probably attributable the 
increased proportion of Jain females in Merwara in the age periods of 
highest mortality. 

III. Musalmans . — The proportion of Musalman females per 1,000 
males at all ages is higher in Ajmer than in Merwara, 
the figures being 886*1 and 703*6 respectivly. In 
the age period 0-5 the proportion is 1,003*8 in Ajmer 
and 887*4 in Merwara. In the age period 5-10 Ajmer 
comes first with a proportion of 1,098*9 against 
857*7 in Merwara. Between 10 and 40 the propor- 
tion fluctuates in each age period in Ajmer. At the 
age period 40-60 a proportion of 957*2 females per 

1,000 males is recorded, and at 60 and over one of 1,036*1. In Merwara 
the proportion steadily declines in each age period until in the age period 


Page 60, II. — 5, 9. 
Page 60, II. — 5, 9. 
Page 60, IL— 5,9. 


Page 60 ; 


II.— 5. 
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Pacr e 60 II— 9 and over ver y ^°' Y % ure 6 25‘8 appears. 

a 1 Thus in Ajmer the infant mortality and the mortality 

among aged Musalman females is apparently not so high as in Merwara. 
In Ajmer 59*9 per cent, of the Musalmans live in towns, against 25*2 
per cent, in Merwara, and we have the same causes acting in the case of 
Musalmans of Ajmer as in the case of Jains of Merwara, which tend to reduce 
mortality at the two periods of life when it is highest. 

The number of females in defect at each census since 1872 is shown 
■jn * , r t in Subsidiary Table III. Taking the province it will 

e ec among ema es. seen the total number of women in defect is 

Page 60, III. — 2. 25,140, the smallest defect recorded at any census. 

Between 1881 and 1891 the numbers in defect de- 
a g e j ■ creased by 2,674, and in the last decade by 9,152. It 

is possible that this is to a certain extent due to improved enumeration at 
each census. The greatest defect has taken place in the age period 10-15, 
which shows 6,271 less females than males. The age period 15-20 comes 
next, with a deficiency of 4,926 females. The combined peroid 10-20 
embraces the first childbed, “ an occurrence notoriously dangerous to 
female life.” In this period 55 2 of the female population is married, and 
with it falls a defect of 11,197 females. It is therefore probable that 
in this period there is a real deficiency. Other probable causes of the 
defect are : — 

(1) That people following the u par da” system omitted to give 

correctly the number of females in their families. 

(2) That Ajmer and Pushkar are places where a large number 

of unmarried male pilgrims remain assembled all the year 
round. 


(3) That a very large number of the Railway employees in 
Ajmer are residents of Northern India, and have their 
families there, not in Ajmer. 


The proportion of females to 1,000 males in selected castes is to be 
_ rr i found in Subsidiary Table IV. The Table has been 

ropoition o ema eb p re p are( j f ur those cnstes which have been included 

m Imperial lable XIV. In deciding what castes 
should be entered in Table XIV numerical superiority was held to be the 
principal basis of preparation, and it was compiled for those castes which 
number 10,000 or over in the two districts combined. Subsidiary Table 
IV shows the proportion of boys to girls in the province, and for each 
district separately. In the province the proportion of Kumbar boys to 

p. ri tv 9 girls highest, being 1,270*4 per 1,000; then 

a " e ’ ' ' come the Jars with 1,186*7. Gujars, Balais and 

Regars all have an excess of girls over boys up to 5 years of age. Chamars 
have a proportion of 956 - 7 girls per 1,000 boys, Mahajans have a pro- 
portion of 966*6, Rajputs 954*6, Rawats 882T, Mhers 844*8, Brahmans 
777*2, Malis G54*2. If the district figures be taken, a very low proportion 
p. n rv_ a t0 hoys appears in Ajmer, in the case of 

a ^ e ’ ' Rawats 449 and Malis 640*1 . In Merwara, Balais 

have <4i3 lowest proportion of children 526*1, and they are followed by 
p jy . Mhers with a proportion of 588*2. In Ajmer the 
’ ' ' Rawat population is very small; they all live in 

villages, and among them as among Balais and Mhers in Merwara infant 
mortality was very high in the last famine, which affected the fertility 
of the people also. The proportion of female children among Malis 
p n TV— n 4 * s a ^ so ^ ow Merwara, the proportion being 742*0, 
dge ’ ’ based on a small total infant population. Malis 

get their living entirely by agriculture, and the mortality among 
their children was very high. The district figures are perhaps too 
small to base trustworthy conclusions on, but the proportion of female 
children among Rawats in Ajmer (449', Balais (526*1) and Mhers 
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in llerwara, and Malis (G 10 * 1 and 742) in 
ago > I — , * districts is low. These castes are all agricul- 

turists They were severely famine-stricken. The birthrate in the famine 
year was low, and infant mortality very high. Kao Bahadur Govind Rani' 
chandra Kkandekar, Judicial Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer, writes as 
follows as regards the two proportions of female children among 
Malis : — 

“ I asked several Malis, but they could give me no satisfactory reply. I believe 
the defect is due to mortality in the famine year and the subsequent year. In 
several villages of Her warn I noticed that in sumo families female children 
had been neglected by their guardians. This may aecouut for the rt mask- 
able defect/’ 

It is possible this neglect of female children occurred among Balais, 
Rawats and Mhers also. 

The proportion of sexes by castes is to be found in Subsidiary Table 
V, The Table has been prepared for those castes 
Proportion of sexes w hi c h number 5,000 and over in the two districts. 

m &ciecttc ca a e*. ^ p e seen that the lower castes have precedence 

as regard: the proportion of females to males. The proportion of females 
to 1,000 males certainly varies inversely with the social status of the caste. 
The erstts of high social standing, Brahman, Rajput, Mahajan are at the 
end of the T tide. 

15 c foi o concluding this part of the chapter such information as has 
Season* deemed been collected, in accordance with the Census Com- 

propitious lor missiouer’s addendum to the note on sex, regarding 

man iages. 

(h.) The tea- ons deemed propitious for mariiages among various 


(M ’ 

may be si ultra 

Of the po 
per cfi!-. /IfSr 
Ch’hiWus S.i 
to Hindu- f m! 
May, 'he 
November 
latter half 


seasons deemed p’Opituous for married life to ccimnence, 


rised. 

ula‘irn of the province 70*77 per cent, are Hindus, l.rl 
L-sahnan.-, 4*1 pev eeii*. J:th:s, and the very small balance are 
SJvhs :»nd Zmv a»iriai.s. The enquiries made re-ate principally 
• >i,l Mm aknMir. An on:; the 4 imer, January, February, April, 
first l:a f of June uppre xin.ately, and the seconc 


re toe ;;c 1 upon a* propitious lor marriages. 


i. 


till 


ut i he 15th 


are looked upon as urquopitmus t 
the end of December approximate! 


half of 
h, fr o:n the 
Toveu'bcr and Tie whole of December 
from about the middle . f June till 
5 days in November on ] y are consi- 
art 


piopiticus are tno ; 


'.\ Inch 


dered propitious. 1 he months ret 
f\ 41 o w the t w o bar \ c s f s. 

asleep, , _ 

is deemed un 'propitious. As a tube the season* are determined on 

astrological considerations. Among Raj; ats the festivals of Jnn im. , 
A*hi>ni, Biisant /MmA/M, I'adhi A - ' i and Mdtojiij are deemed ] ro- 
pitious lor ui.uTiag without to astrolcgy or propitious ..v't-on*. 

Gniars, J at* am 


During t! c rainy months the gods arc said to be 
slrem and hence the period 15th June to 15ih November approximately 

festive 


some ouiei c 


no iiO:U 


ft^clvals. 


a? 


\\i 




or 


joruv 


nf e 


i r v 1 1 


arrug^s on ce vr r«in 

K . 

- - j 

v to ha d atul fast :\.les j.ivsoriUn^ projunors or 

n /-vi» U i.iu/n .!•'! n.tt'oninm’ l"JOt 


It a pi 'em s doubtful, In 
population adhere srne 

mipi’, pi lions seaM.in. The ’ or " inu!:'<ica " ceremony 

inv.u iably maik the commencement of married life, which commences 
when the* bride and bridegroom have attained the age of puberty, and this 
is often said to be after the * m y>VAnn” The Assistant Ccmmissioner of 
Merwara writes that although the ceremony has to be gone through 
tefore the manic go can be consummated, it is quietly overlooked in the 
case of iirown-up girls. The ;a>tna ” generally takes place in the third 
or fifth year after maniage, and it is generally arranged that it should take 
place in the month corresponding to that in which tlie marriage took 
place. Parents are also careful so to arrange that the 6 *i,aund' takes place 
when the bride ha& attained puberty. In fixing the date for the ceremony, 
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second, fourth, sixth, in other words, double years are avoided. To sum 
up among Hindus 

I. Certain months and festivals, the former fixed on astrologi- 
cal grounds, are deemed propitious for marriages, but hard 
and fast rules are not, it appears, strictly adhered to. 

II. Married life commences when the bride and bridegroom 
have attained maturity. 

III. The “ garni a ceremony, as a rule, takes place. It dees not 
invariably mark the commencement of married life, and is 
at times “ quietly overlooked/' 

The Musalmans have but few restrictions. Marriages are prohibited 
in the month of Moharram , at the festivals of Safar and Baraicafat \ nor 
may they take place within the first fourteen days before Shab Barat . The 
month Rantzan is deemed unpropitious for marriages, as it is a period of 
tasting, and feasts cannot be held in the day time. Other months of the 
year are all deemed propitious, and married life commences when the bride 
and bridegroom attain maturity. 

Among Jains the propitious or unpropitious seasons are the jsame as 
among Hindus, They do not, however, generally observe the “ gaunci ” 
ceremony, and married life commences when the bride attains maturity. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing general proportion of the sexes by districts. 


Districts. 

1901 

Females to 

1891 

1,000 M YLhS. 

1 

1881 

1872 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

D 

Ajmer 

... 



1 

i 

900-12 

889 35 

i 

! | 

8G4 79 

i 

i 

i 

883-86 

Merwara 




$93*94 

$52*40 

[ 

j 805-07 

8u9 52 



Total 


89985 

; 881 07 

j 85144 

86713 

1 


Column 5 . — The 1872 census was considered untrustworthy by the Government of India and another 
count was held in 1876. The revised figures have been used. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing general proportion of the sexes by city and towns. 


FeMALLS To 1,000 MALES. 


City and Towns. 

1901 

ls'H 

1881 | 1872 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

4.4 jmcr District — 



i 

j 

Ajmer City 

871*0 

812-4 

i 

T82-1 ’ 

’ 

Nasirabad ... ... ... ... 

891*5 

023 S 

j 

sco-o 

Kekri 

937 1 

1 

i 

S93-3 

j 

i 

986 0 

Merwara District — 


I 


Beawar ... 

967*3 

832-8 

7S6-S 

Proportion for urban population 

894-5 i 

t 

1 

840-2 

1 

812 9 


Cohmn -5. — Figures not forthcoming. 




Qj «p.0*rv A TAP; " 
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i 

--ojp! ! - 10,1 l:g 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Females to 1,000 males under 5 years old by selected castes. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


1 


Kumhar 


Jat 


Gujar 


Regar 


Balai ... 


Mahajan 


Charnar 


Rajput 


Rawat 


Mher ... 


Brahman 


j Females to 1,000 males. 

A j mer-Merwara. 

Ajmer. 

Merwara, 

o 

3 

4 

1,270 4 | 

1 

1 

1 

1,27*2 0 

1,263 1 

1,186*7 

1,187*5 

1,166*7 

1,064*5 

1,076 8 

796 0 

1,030*2 

1,132**2 

687*5 

1,020*5 

1,24*2 0 

526 1 

966*6 

927*9 

1,113‘S 

956 7 

940 3 

j 1,345*0 

i 

1 

954 6 

965*6 

714*3 

882*1 

449*0 

910 2 

844*8 

920*9 

588*2 

777' 2 

758*1 

1,032*2 


Mali . . 


654 ’*2 


640 1 


74*2-0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Proportion of the sexes by castes, numbering 5,000 and over. 

Number. 

Caster, 

Females to 1,000 males. 

1 


3 

) 

Kumhar ... . . ... ... ... 

1,370*2 

o 

Bhangi .. . . ... ... j 

1,312*0 

3 

Darogah 

1,305 1 

4 

Chamar ... ... 

1,320 2 

5 

Koli 

1,131*4 

6 

Khati 

1,122 2 

7 

Jat 

1,098*2 

8 

Bhil 

1,092-8 

9 

Kegar 

1,022 8 

10 

Balai 

977-7 

11 

1 

Nai ... .. ... ... j 

962*2 

1 

12 ! 

i 

Rawat 

893*9 

i:s 

i 

Mherat 

855 5 

i 

l \ 

1 

Oujar 

833*2 

l 

ir> ; 

Mali ... ... ... ... ... | 

820-8 

n 

Mahajan 

817*5 

17 

1 

Brahman ... ... ... ... ... 

j 

777 '8 

] 

n 

Rajput 

737*2 

r.) 

Mher 

70S 0 
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Part II. — Civil Condition. 


Page 69, II — 4. 


Pa^e 69, II — 5. 


Of the total population of the province 1,13.943 males and 62,395 
females are unmarried, 1,16,469 males and 1,16,451 
eneta igures. females are married, and 20,614 males and 47,040 

females are widowed. Thus, of the total male population, 45*3 per cent, 
are bachelors, 46*3 per cent, are married, and 8*4 per cent, are widowers 
the corresponding figures for females being 27*6 spinsters, 51*5 married 
and 20*9 widowed. 

In Subsidiary Tables I and II are to be found figures showing the 
Distribution of distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age and civil 

10,000 of each sex condition for the full age and main age periods, 

by age and civil Up to 10 years of age the proportion of unmarried 

condition. i n both sexes is high, then the marriageable stage is 

entered, and the proportion of the unmarried commences to decline, and 
that of the married to increase. Between the ages of 15 and 40 the majority 
of people both males and females are married. The highest proportion of 
married men comes in the age period 40 and over, 
in which 7,158*1 out of every 10,060 are married. 
Among females the period of the highest proportion of married is the age 
period 15-40, 8,113*7 per 10,000. The highest propor- 
tion of widowed males and females falls in age period 
69 II 6 7 ^ and ° ver j with 2,050*3 males and 6,258*3 females 

Fage , respectively. The proportion of widowed in this age 

period and at all ages is naturally very much higher among females than 
among males, owing to the prohibition of widow re-marriage among a number 
of castes. The figures relating to the proportion of females to 1,000 males 
in each civil condition shows what a very much 
lage69, — S, , • larger number of girls between 5-10 and 10-15 are 
married than boys of the same age. Between 1 5 and 40 the proportion of 
married females is higher than that of married males (1,163 9 per 1,000). In 
all the age periods the proportion of widows per 1,000 males is natur- 
ally high also. In all age periods the proportion of unmarried females per 
1,000 males is low, very low in the age periods 15-40 and 40 and over. 
The tendency is for the people to marry their girls before their boys and 
this tendency is fully brought out in Subsidiary Table II. 

In Subsidiary Table III is to be found the distribution by civil condi- 
Distribution by civil tion and main age periods of 10,000 of the population 
since 1881. Taken for all ages the proportion of 
unmarried males is the lowest since that year the 
figures being 5,005*7 in 1881, 4,839 in 1891 and 
4,539*1 in 1901 per 10,000. The proportion of 
married males is very much the same as in 1891, 
4,639*7 against 4,652*6. In 1881 it was 4,492.8. 
Widowers show a marked increase in the 20 years, the 
figures for each census being 821*2, 508*4 and 501 5 
respectively. The figures for females show that the 
proportion of unmarried, is, as in the case of males, the lowest since 1881, in 
which year it was 3,189*1, rose to 3,355*4 in 1891 and 
PageTOJII — 11,12,13. now j s 2,762*2. The proportion of married females has 
at each census been higher than it has among males. In 
Page 70, II — , , 1881 it was 5,156*5, it declined slightly in 1891 to 

P o-e "0 III— 17 1819.5,093*7, and now is 5,155*3. The proportion of widows, 
’ which was 1,654*4 in 1881, fell to 1,550 9 in 1891, and 
now is 2,082*5 in each of the main age periods 0-10, 10-15, 15-40 the pro- 
portion of unmarried males declined between 1881 and 
Page 70,111—2,3,4. ^§ 9 ^ and rose between 1891 and 1901. In the 


condition and mam 
age periods of 10,000 
ot each sex since 1881. 

Page70, III— 2,3,4 
Page 70,111 — 5,6,7. 

Page 70,111 — 8,9,10 


age 
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period 40 and over the proportion rose in each decade. The proportion 


Page70,III — 5, 6, 7. 


of married males rose in each main age period, between 


marriage. 


& 5 ’ 7 1881 and 1891 the rise among those 40 and over being 

nominal. Between 1891 and 1901 the proportion of married males declined 
in each of the age periods shown in Subsidiary Table III. Among 
widowers the proportion in the age periods 0-10, 10-15 increased between 
P- o* 70 ttt qo in 188* and 1891, notably in the former period. In the 
a g e > i ’ age periods 15-40, 40 and over the proportion declined. 
Between 1891 and 1901 each age period shows a marked increase. 

The figures relating to the females present a somewhat different as- 
P 71 TTT 191 q P ect - As regards the unmarried between 1881 and 
a ^ e J i 89 i the proportion fell in the single age period 0-10, 

between 1891 and 1901 the proportion has increased in each age period. 
Among the married the proportion rose between 1881 and 1891 in the age 
periods 0-10, 15-40 and 40 and over. It fell slightly in the age period 

Page 71, III 14,15,16.10-15. Between 1891 and 1901 the proportion has 

P o- 71 TTT 17 1&1Q ^ a ^ en eac ^ a S e Period. The proportion of widows 
a ° e ’ ’ 7 increased between 1881 and 1891 in the age period 0-10 

alone. Between 1891 and 1901 the proportion has increased in each age 
period. 

In 1881 the number of males 0-10 was 67,286, the number of females 
w . r C • 60,236. In 1891 there were 78,898 males of this age 

e ^ a S rlr ine 00 and 74,218 females, in 1901, 44,161 males and 40,763 
females. With a rise in the infant population between 
1881 and 1891 the decade being prosperous, there came decline in the 
number of those unmarried in both sexes, while the proportion of the 
married increased An increase in the number of marriages brought with 
it an increase in the proportion of widowed. Between 1891 and 1901, 
with an infant population very much reduced in numbers, the decade 
being one of adversity, the proportion of unmarried increased and the 
proportion of married decreased in both sexes. The high infant mortality 
of the decade raised the proportion of widowed considerably. Thus it is 
evident that between 1881 and 1891 parents were in a better position 
to marry their children than between 1891 and 1901. Infant marriage 
is, however, very restricted. 

The age period 15-40 may be similarly dealt with, as it is the period 
in which most of the married are to be found. In 1881 the population 
between 15-40 was 1,10,896 males and 91,707 females ; in 1891, 1,14,954 
males and 98,876 females. Thu figures for 1901 are 1,19,853 males and 

Page 70, III 2,3,4, 1,04,873 females. With a much larger population of 

5,6, 7, 11, 12, 13, this age as compared with 1881, and a good increase 
14, 15, 16. in the number of each sex since 1891, the propor- 

tion of married and unmarried in both sexes show that people had not 
the wherewithal to marry between 1891 and 1901 as between 1881 and 
1891. To the diverse circumstances of each decade must, therefore, be 
attributed the variations in the figures of civil condition since 1881, 

Subsidiary Table III has been prepared for Hindus and Musalmans as 
well as for the province. Taken for all ages, the number of Musalmans per 
10,000 unmarried has at each census since 1881 ex- 
Pages i 2-75,111 • cee( led the unmarried among Hindus, while the num- 

bers of Hindus, married and widowed predominate. These remarks apply 
to both sexes. The reasons for these variations are to be found in the 
different marriage customs. Hindus resort to marriage up to 15 years 
of age much more than Musalmans do, and while widow remarriage is per- 
mitted by the Mahomedan law it is not permitted among the higher classes of 
Hindus. A comparison of the figures for the age periods show that in the 

Pao-es 72-75, III 2, age periods 0-10, 10-15, the proportion of unmar- 

° 4, 11,13. ried males and females is very much higher among 

Pages 72-75, III — 5, Musalmans than Hindus. The proportion of married 
10,14,19. and widowed is very much higher among Hindus. 
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The extent to which infant marriage is resorted to in the two religions 

Pages 72-75, III 2.4, is reflected in the figures. In the age period la-40, 

11,13. Musalmans of both sexes who are unmarried pre- 

tlie married males among; 


whi’e 


Hindus have exceeded those among Musalmans at each 
census since 1881 , the married Mahomedan females at 


Pages 72-75, III — 5,7, ponderate, and 
Pages 72-75, III 

this census exceed the married Hindu females, 8,207*8 to S, 132*5 per 
10,000, due possibly to the larger portion of Mahomedans being in 
towns, where more women of child bearing age are to be found than 
in rural areas. In 1881 and 1891 the proportion of Hindu females bet- 
ween 15 and 40 who were married, exceeded the proportion among 


J ages io-i o 


III— 15,16. 


Musalmans. In both these vears more Mahomedans 


were censused in rural than in urban areas and 
the increase in the proportion of married Mahomedan women between 15 
and 40 in towns is synchronous with a rise in the female population of 
Ajmer, ’ Beawar and Nasirabad as compared with 1891. 

Subsidiary Table IV shows the distribution by districts of 10,000 of 
each civil condition by main age periods. In Ajmer 
the highest proportion of unmarried males falls in the 
age period 0-10, with 3,980*8 per 10,000. In Merwara 
the corresponding period is 15-40, with a proportion 
of 3,815*G. In both districts the highest proportion 
of married males comes in the period 15-40 (6,297*0 and 
6,196*7), and the highest proportion of widowed in the 
period 40 and over, 5.316*8 and 4,945*6. Among females 
in both districts tile highest proportion of unmarried isin the age period (J-lu, 
6,434*5 in Ajmer and 5,I60’9 in Mtrwara. Among 
the married, the age period 15-40 shows 7,226*5 per 
10,000 in Ajmer and 7,599 in Merwara. The highest 
proportion of widows in each district is in the age period 
40 and over, the figures being 7,042*8 and G. 629*7 
respectively. The proportion of married males and 
Pages 76, 77, IV — 3,6. married females in the age periods 0-10 and 10-15 is 
higher in Ajmer than in Merwara, the probable cause being that in Merwara 
tlxe Mhers seldom marry before 14, owing to their poverty. 

In Subsidiary Table VI is shown the proportion of sexes by civil 


Distribution, by 
main age periods of 
10 000 of each civil 
condition. 

Pages 76, 77, IV — 2. 
Pagas 73, 77, IV — 3. 

Pages 7 6, 77, IV — 4. 


Pages 76,77, IV- 
Pages 76, 77, IV- 


- 6 . 


Pages 76, 77, IV — 7. 


Proportion of sexes 
by civil condition for 
religions. 


conditions for religions. Taken for all ages the Hindus 


show the highest pioportion of married and widowed 
females, 1,019*5 and 2,330*5 per 1,1/00 males respec- 
tively. The highest proportion of unmarried is among 
Musalmans 599*4. The figures for Hindus and 
Mahomedans have already been dealt with in con- 
nection with Subsidiary Table III, The total p >pulation of Aryas, and 
Sikhs and Parsis, which constitute the figures lor Other:-/ 1 is too small to 
be able to discuss and draw conclusions from. There remain Jains and 


Page 78, VI- 

F&ge 78. VI- 


-2, 4. 

-a ’ 


Page 78, VI — 2,3, 


Christians. The Jains show 957*6 married, 5 7 7 3 
unmarried, and 1,965*4 widowed per 1,000 at all age>. 
Their girls are married as a rule by 10 years of age, and widow re-marriage 
is prohibited, hence the high proportion of m n*ried girls in the ago periods 
Page 78, VI — 5, 8. 0-10 and 10-15, and the huge proportion of widowed 

in the various age periods. The Christians show a 
Page 78, VI. — 2,3,4 proportion of 994*7 married at all ages, 567*7 unmarri- 
ed, and 1,062*9 widowed. The large proportion c? m.irrie 1 females per 
1,000 males in the age period 10-15, 7,727*2 h to 
be noted, due tJ the fact that in this period 85 


Pa^e 78, VI — S. 


females have been shown as married against II males. It h probable 
that the figures represent married females picked up in the last famine, 
who lost their husbands, and who have since been con\ erred. In 1891 
there were only 2 married Christian females in the age period 10-15, and 
the large increase especially among females can not be accounted for on 
any other basis. 
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In Snbsiuhrv Table VII is to be found the civil condition 
Distribution by ' of 10,000 of each sex by districts. In Ajmer of 
civil condition <»f every 10,000 males at all nges 4,77<J - 4 are married, 
10,000 of each sex 4,b82 - 3 unmarried, and 847‘3 are widowers. In Mer- 
by di-.tr.cts. wara the figures are 4,201*5, 5,065, 733’5 respective- 
Page 80, \ II 2,4. ] y _ rpi ie highest proportion of married in both dis- 

tricts falls in the age period 15-40, and the highest 
* i-l. proportion of widowed in the age period 40 and over. 

Ajmer shows the largest proportion of unmarried males in the age period 
0-10, 1,744*5, and Merwara in the age period 15-40, 1,932*0. The 
Page80,VIl—6, 12. females at all ages show a larger proportion of married 
and widowed than males, and a much smaller propor- 
Page8Q,^II. 2,3,4. ^ or) 0 f un m a rried. In Ajmer of every 10,000 females 
at all ages 5,243*8 are married, 2,695*4 unmarried, and 
Page S0A I* 2, 4. 2,060*8 widowed. In Merwara the figures are 4,858, 

P SO vtt o 4 2,986*7 and 2,155*3 respectively. In both districts 

a g e > ‘ the highest proportion of married females, 3,789*4 in 

Pa^e *0 VII 11 Ajmer and 3,691*6 in Merwara, is in the age period 

15-40 the highest proportion of unmarried females in 

Page 80, VII 6. the age period 0-10, 1,734*3 and 1,541*4 respectively. 

The highest proportion of widows in the age period 
Page 80, VII— 16. 40 and over (1,451*4 and 1,428*9). The proportion 

of married males and females is higher in Aimer than 
t age ou, v — i n Merwara, due as has already been said to the poverty 
of the people of Merwara being at harrier to marriages early in life. The 
proportion of widowed females at all ages is higher 
Page 80, ’Sr II. 4. « n 3J er ^y ara that) in Ajmer. This is noteworthy consi- 
dering u nctta ” marriages are allowed among the Merwara clans. Here 
again poverty probably stands in the way of such marriages taking place 
as often as the parties wish. 

The proportion of wives to husbands is brought out in Subsidiary 
n r • Table VIII. Taken for the province the figure is, 

' °to h iisbftr) ds 1% C 5 practically speaking, 1,000 wives per 1,000 husbands. 

0 In Merwara there is a small excess of wives, the figure 
age *, for all religions being 1,039*4. In Ajmer the propor- 

tion drops to 989*4. In Ajmer the only religion which shows an excess of 
wives over husbands is the Christian religion. In Merwara, Hindus and 
Jains have an excess of wives. The proportion of wives in rural areas is in 
both districts larger than in the urban areas, 1,040*3 
Page 82, v III v -10. t0 gjp.g j n Ajmer and 1,050*4 to 1,004 in Merwara. 

The excess of wives in each district in rural areas may possibly be due 
to ; — 

(a) Emigration of married males. 

{b) Polygamy among a few castes. 

In Beawar the increase in the female population has already been 
referred to, and this has possibly raised the proportion. 


Page 80, VII. — 2,3,4. 
Page SO, VII — 2, 4. 
Page 80, VII — *2,4. 
Page 80, VII— 11. 
Page 80, VII— 6. 
Page 80, VII — 16. 


Page 80, VII — 2. 


Page 82, VIII- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age and civil condition. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ii. 


Distribution by civil condition and main age periods of 10,000 of each ses. 
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Distribution by civil condition and main age periods 
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TABLE III. 


of 10,000 of each sex at the last three censuses. 
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Distribution by civil condition and main age periods 


M A L i: s. 


A ge pc no 1. 


Unmarried 


! jomi. l '*'1. 


i I'.M] I MU. 1SS1. 1901, 1S91. 1 1S81. 


j 9,733*9 9,68.5-1 ! 9. '23 *3 I 24 6*3 j 298*7 , 168*0 I 19 6 1G*2 6*7 


| 1,592 0 


9 1,^71 *S 


2.9 1 9 3 2.057-6 3,17.5-1 j <V2-0‘l 7,""± *2 0,-±70 2 MJO 6 33 s *2 ! 354*7 


40 ami over 


79G 2 5.54 


.5.52 *2 7.12S , 


r >2 7.75.5*7 \ 2,075*3 1,655*1 1,692-1 

1 


4,443 7 4,779 2 4,965 4 4,709*6 4,720 3 ; 4,541 0 846 7 1 500 9 493 6 
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of 10,000 of each sex at the last three censuses. [Musalinans. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Distribution by main age periods of 10,000 of each civil condition. 

Ajmer l Ji* trial. 


Malls Fi.mali-s. 

I’nmai tied. Mat lied. J Widowed. Unmarried. ' Martied. Widowed. 


S <M5*o , 53-1 I ii,434 5 1233 3 


2,4*>01 , 4 U-7 310 ‘0 I 2,53U*5 5)21 *7 1 123 5 


•1,132 * 0,21)7**; | 1,320*1 S02-0 7 } 22i’r5 2,*)!# 


■Vi Ids I .<24 Mi! 1 * 5 
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Distribution by main age periods of 10,000 of each civil condition 

Merwara District. 


Females. 


Unmarried. Married. Widowed. I Unmarried. Married. Widowed 


0—10 ... 


3.191*9 ; 54*.“ 


2*1 I 5, 160*9 


*7*0 ' 115*5 


10—15 ... 
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15 — 40 ... 
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40 and over 
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6 * 2*7 1,586 7 6 ,« 2 '>* 


10,000 ; 10,000 j 10,000 10,000 I 10,000 10,000 
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Proportion of the sexes by 


Religion. 
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TABLE VII. 

of 10,000 of each sex for districts. 

OF 10,000 MALES. 


j 10—15. 

15—40. 

40 and over. 
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Proportion of wives to husbands for religions. 


Number of Married Females per 1,000 Married Males. 


Districts. 

] 

All 

Religions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCATION. 


In Ajmer- Merwara the total number of persons per 1,000 returned 

General education. as literat , e is 67 ' 2 ; The proportion among males is 
p . T 9 120-1 and among females 8 - o. Among males the age 

a ^ e ’ ’ ’ period in which the proportion is highest, 157’4 per 

1,000, is the period 20 and over, and for both sexes together the same period 
shows the highest results, 86 - l per 1,000. Among females the age period 
p g 8 j ^ in which the proportionate number of literates is high- 
est is the period 15-20, with 12 - 5 per 1,000. Thus 
as regards males the age period 20 and over is the most instructed, and as 
regards females the age period 15-20. 

The number of males per 1,000 who are literate in Hindi is 98 - 8, and 

Pao-e 88 1—8 10 12 t ^ ie corres P on< 3‘ n g numbers in Urdu and other langu- 
“ ’ ’ ages are 20 and 8’1 respectively. Among males the age 

period 20 and over contains the largest number of literates in Hindi, Urdu 
and other languages. Among females the age period 15-20 shows the most 
prominent results. In other languages, however, the age period 20 and over 
has the same proportion of literates as the preceding age period. The prob- 
able reason why the age period 20 and over among males contains the largest 
proportion of those instructed in Hindi and Urdu, is that instruction once 
received is easily retained. Among females the highest proportion of in- 
structed falls in the age period 15-20, probably because girls who have 
received instruction lose it when they have assumed domestic duties. 

The number of literates in English of all ages and both sexes is 10 per 

p oo t 14 , i- ie 1,000. Males are literate to the proportion of 16 - 5 and 

a ” G ’ females to that of 2 8 per 1,000. The age period in 

which the number of literate males is highest is the period 15-20, the figure 
being 25'9. In the case of females the age period 20 and over has the 
largest proportion, 3 - 5 per 1,000. The probable reasons for the difference 
in the most instructed age periods among males and females are that among 
the former more boys receive instruction in English than retain it after 
leaving school, whereas females instructed in English, especially those in 
Mission establishments, if not of English parentage, retain their instruc- 
tion till later in life. 

The proportion of literate females per 1,000 males is, for all the age 

p oq t i 7 iq periods 63-7. As regards English the proportion is 

a ^ e ’ ’ 1 55*5. The age period 0-10 shows the highest pro- 

portion of females to 1,000 males in general literacy as well as in English. 
It is probable that the large number of female children, mainly belonging 
to the first age period, who have been taken charge of by the Mission 
establishments in Ajmer-Merwara since the famine of 1899-1900, has 
brought about this result. 

If the figures for Ajmer be compared with those for Merwara it will be 
found that under every age period, both among males and females, Ajmer 
possesses a considerably higher proportion of literates per 1,000 of the 
population. In the age period 0-10 the Ajmer proportion is double 
that of Merwara in the case of males and quadruple in 
age 9 , . - case 0 f females. The variations are less than this 

in the other age periods. In the periods 10-15 and 15-20 there is more 
approximation, while in the period 20 and over the comparative absence of 
secondary education in Merwara brings the figures again more apart. 

Subsidiary Table II, Education by age sex and religion, has been pre- 
Education by age sex, pared for Hindus, Jains, Musalmans and Christians. 

and religion. The number of persons literate per 1,000 of both 
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sexes under each of these religions is Hindus 51 '6, Jains 302*5, Musal- 

Pages DO-97,11. 2. mans 54*3, Christians 584*8. The Christians naturally 

have the highest proportion of literates. The Jain 
Chapter 111., page 3i. community, which comprises the trading classes, is 
small in numbers, being only 4*1 per cent, of the total population of the 
province, but is highly educated. The Musalmans are backward, although 
more than half of them were enumerated in urban areas. The Hindus 
which comprise the bulk of the rural population, the agriculturalist and 
labouring classes, have still lower figures. 

As regards the literacy of the sexes among Hindus, 947 males and 4*5 
females per 1,000 are literate. The Jain figures are 
Pages 90-97, II 3,4. 55G*9 and 10'6 respectively, among Musalmans they 
are 96*3 and 4*5, and among Christians 644*4 and 505*9. 
Thus among Christians the proportion of literate males and females is 
higher than in the other religions. At a very great interval come the 
Jain literate females, and after them the Hindus and Mahomedans. Except 
in the case of Christians the proportion of female literates is nominal. 

Among Hindus the most instructed age period is 20 and over, the 

Paces 90-97, II.— 2. P ro P or tion per 1,000 being 65*9. Among the Jains, 
' Musalmans and Christians the same age period shows 

the best results with proportions per 1,000 of 383*3, 73*3 and 656*2 res- 
pectively. Among Hindu females, literacy is a negligible quantity. Among 
the males 87*7 per 1,000 are literate in Hindi, 8*8 in Urdu, 4*1 in othe^ 
languages and 12*4 in English. Literacy among Jain females is nominal. 
Pages 90-95,11.-8, and as regards the males 525*7 per 1,000 are literate in 
10, 12, 15. Hindi, 32*6 per 1,000 in Urdu, 8*4 in other languages 

and 10*9 in English. Among Musalmans the corresponding figures are 
30*9, 64*9, 7*5 and 17*7 respectively. Among literate Christians the highest 
Piap cm tt_ 15 m proportion is naturally English (379*2 males and 397*6 
g ’ ’ * ' females per 1,000). In Hindi the proportion is 228*8 

males and 105*2 females, in Urdu 139 males and 64*5 females, in other 

Pa 96 II.— 8-13. lan S na 8 es 338 1 male ® a ? d 345 ‘ 6 females. TheMusal- 
' mans follow the Christians a long way down in the 

proportion of English literates, then come the Hindus, and then the 
Jains, in connection with whose trading operations at present English 
is but little needed. Hindu and Jain literates in Hindi naturally 
predominate, as do Mahomedan literates in Urdu. It is interesting to 
D one- TT am note that the proportion of literates in Kindi among 
1 ages 90-Do, . , Mahomedans (30*9 per 1,000) considerably exceeds 

that of Hindus in Urdu (8*8 per 1,000). The Jains have a good figure in 
Urdu (32*6 per 1,000). The groat mass of the agricultural population 
is, no doubt, a factor in the comparatively poor figures attained by Hindus. 

In Imperial Table IX will be found the figures relating to education 
, among selected castes. Of a total literate population 
Ed castes 86 of 32,088 persons, no less than 21,285 belong to these 

selected castes. The numbers are thus distributed 

Page 5*2 Vol. HA — VIII. Europeans 924, Eurasians 306, Brahmans 5,809, 
Page 104 Vol. IIA.— IX. Raj l»uts 1,389, Kayasthas 952, Traders of all clas- 
ses 11,905. These last are sub-divided as fol- 
lows : — Agarwals 1,269, Maheshwaris 1,163, Oswals 2,818, Others 
6,655. The numbers of literates in 1,000 on the corresponding pro- 

P QC, v 9 vincial total of literates taken in order of numerical 

age ’ superiority are (1) Other Traders 207*4, (2) Brahmans 

181, (3) Oswals 87*8, (4) Rajputs 43*2, (5) Agarwals 39*5, (6) Mahesh- 
waris 36*2, (7) Kayasthas 29*6, (81 Europeans 28*7, (9) Eurasians 9*5. 
The trading classes who form so large a portion of the selected literate 
population naturally occupy an exceedingly high place, while the Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, whose numbers are very smal', occupy the lowest place 
in the table. If the percentage of its literate to its entire population be 

taken for each of the selected castes, the results in order of precedence are 

(1) Europeans 91*5, .(2; Eurasians 89*7, (3) Maheshwaris 39*6, (4) 
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Kayasthas 36‘3, (5) Agarwals 33'4, (6) Others 32, (7) Oswals 29'5, (8) 
Brahmans 22 - 4, (9) Rajputs 9. The total female literate population of the 
selected castas is 1,268 out of a provincial total of 1,922. 

Subsidiary Table VI brings out the progress of education by districts 
Progress of general since 1881. In the compilation of the Table all persons 
education since 1881. under 15 years of age have been excluded. In 1881 the 
total number of literates above loin Ajmer-Merwara was — males 24,486, 
females 963 ; total 25,449. In 1891 the figures were — males 31,239, females 
1,450 ; total 32,689. The 1901 census shows — males 26,052, females 1,487; 
toral 27,539. Thus in the period 1881-1901 there has not been any con- 
siderable advance in general education among persons over 15 years 
of age. The progress made between 1881 and 1891 in the number 
of educated persons was attributed to the increase within that period 
of the urban population, more particularly of that of Ajmer, where 
the development of the large railway works materially added to the number 
of persons returned as instructed. The school-going population of both 
districts had also increased in this decade, while the schools also expanded. 
Between 1891 and 1901 education has not only failed to advance, but has 
actually receded. The urban population has increased in this period by 
6,683 persons, and it is not in these areas that education has fallen off. The 
census was taken on the night of March 1st, 1901. The year* 1899 and 

1900 in both districts and 1898 in Merwara also were years of distress 
deepening into the severe famine which has already been noticed. Between 
1891 and 1901 the rural population of Ajmer and of Merwara decreased by 
29’8 and 18 persons per square mile respectively. The population of the 
Page 7, Chap. I.— 6. . province in the age period 0-15 in 1891 and 1901 is 
1891.- 2,10,632. noted in the margin. In the famine of 1899-1900 a 

1901 1,47,295. large decrease was noted in all the rural schools, 

more particularly in those of Merwara, where probably all the rural popul- 
ation was at one time on relief works, and the schools were emptied. The 
recovery up to the date of the census had been very partial, partly in 
consequence of the dislocation of the management of the schools, and partly 
because of the great mortality caused by the famine in the population of the 
school-going periods. The recent famine then must be set down as the 
cause of the large falling off in the literate population of Ajmer-Merwara 
between 1891 and 1901. 

If the two districts be treated separately, and the number of literates 
per 1,000 be taken as the basis of comparison, it will be seen that in Ajmer 
in 1881 the number of literate males per 1,000 was 
Page 100, v . > , • io2 - 9. The 1891 and 1901 figures are 1-14’8 and 

1127 respectively. The corresponding figures for females are 1881, 4 - 9; 

1891, 6*5; 1901, 7*3. In Merwara in 1881 the number 
Page 100, VI. 2,3, . p terate males per 1,000 was 82 9, the 1891 and 
1901 figures being 857 and 737 respectively. The corresponding figures 
for females are 3, 27 and 3 - 9. Thus in Ajmer educa- 
PagelOO, VI. 5, 6,7. t j on amon g males made fair progress, 119 per thousand, 
between 1881 and 1891. In the last decade the pro- 
Page 100, VI. 10. gress has not been maintained, and there has been a 
falling off of 21 per 1,000. Female education made 
Page 100, VI.— 8. progress throughout the twenty years. In Merwara 
some progress was made in male education between 1881 and 1891, the 
Page 100, VI.— 10. figure of the latter year exceeding that of 1881 by 2 - 8 
Page 100, VI. — 12. per thousand. In 1901 not only was this progress 
lost, but education fell by 9 - 2per 1,000 below the point reached in 1881. 
The figures for female* are insignificant. 

It is unfortunate that the Census Tables and Reports of 1881 and 
Progress of English 1891 ^id not contain adequace statistics to enable 
educatiop since 1881. Subsidiary Table YII to be prepared. It is known that 
Ajmer-Merwara in 1891 the total number of English literates in Ajmer- 
Oensus Report 1891. Merwara was 2,521 males and 321 females, of whom 
Pa K e 23 - 2,058 males and 52 females belonged to non-English- 
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speaking races. These, arranged in the order of numerical superiority were 
(1) Mahajans, (2) Brahmans, (3) Mahomedans, (4) Native Christians, [5) 
Kayasthas, (6) Rajputs, (7)Parsis, (8) Sonars. Ia 1901 the total number 
of English literates was 4,798, of whom 4,152 were males and 646 females. 
Thus in the decade there has been a marked progress in English education, 
the numbers having very nearly doubled. The English and Eurasian popu- 
lation of the two periods are 1,009 and 341 against 838 and 636. These have 
varied but little, and the progress in English has been made entirely among 
the native population. Ajmer, with its larger urban area and number of 
English-teaching institutions, has a considerably larger number of English 
literates than Merwara. In the age period 15-20 the respective figure per 

Pawe 98 IV 6 1>000 are — Ajmer 32'2, Merwara 6 - 6. In other age 

periods Ajmer maintains an almost equal superiority. 
In Merwara education in English among females is insignificant. 
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Education by age and 
Ajmer 


AGE PEPJOG 


NUMBER 

IN 1,000. 



NUMBER 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Hindi. 

Both -exe^ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Female> 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

0—10 

12 2 

1 

*20 2 

30 

987*8 

979*8 

996-4 

13*3 

1*6 

10—1 5 

56 *2 

93*8 

102 

943*8 

906-2 

989-8 

77*7 

7-2 

15-20 

70-b 

119 3 

12*5 

929-2 

830 7 

J 

| 987*5 

! 

95*5 

7'6 

20 and over 

86-1 

| 

157 4 

8 8 

913*9 

842-6 

991*2 

131 0 

44 

Total ... 

67 2 

1201 

85 

932 8 

879 9 

9915 

98*8 

46 
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TABLE II. 

sex and religion. [Religion Hindu. 

Met tea ret. 
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TABLE II. 

sex and religion. [Religion -Jain. 

Mcrirara. 
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SUBSIDIARY 

Education by age, 

Ajmer- 





NUMBKB 

l\ M;ihi 



XUMliKU IX 

At.K 1 ’KIUOI >. 


Liter \ti:. 


Illiterate 

• 

Him. i. | 


J)Otll ’ 
-ext ■>. 

Male*? 

Female*.. 

Tot.J.. 

Male-. 

Female*. 

Male>. 

1 ’(‘males. 

1 

•> 

- 

4 

»> 

0 

i 

s 

9 

0—10 

0 3 

10-7 

1-0 

_ 

oo.> , 

oso :i 

0 !H *1 

2 0 

0 3 

10—15 

40 0 


I 

050 1 

OiOT 

ootvi 

10S 


1 5-^* 

j 

1 

:VH* ; 

i 

1 

0 , 7 

1 1 0 

i 

Oil O 

ou> ;i 

0 "N 1 1 

i 

j 

°5 *5 

045 

i 

-U aud ov li 

] 

1 

1 

i j o I 

i 1-0 ■. 

1 

i 

! 

! 

! 

s 

! 

t 

i *■ 

[ 

I 

j 

! ! 

1 1 

i I 

! 
! 

! 

i 

i 

S 

i 

j 

! 

OAi 7 

s7o* i 

j 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

I 

i 

1 

> 0,t5 > ! 

i 

j 

1 

t 

4”. 5 

0*6 | 

1 

“j 

Total ... 

54*2 

; 96 3 

4-5 

945 7 

i 

t 903 7 

j 995 5 

30 3 

04 | 
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sex and religion. 

Mencara. 


[Religion Musalman. 
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Education by age* 

Aj nter - 
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sex and religion. [Religion— Christian. 

Mencara. 


1,000 LITERATE IN 

Number in 1.000 Literate 
in English. 

Females to 1,000 Males. 

Urdu, 

Other Languages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

18 

Literate iu 
English. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

48*6 

21*3 

321*8 

149*4 

254*5 

352*9 

137*2 

384*2 

1.-26S-6 

326*1 

207 -8 

112 

345*0 

1S4-7 

313*3 

366*2 

253*0 

529*7 

' 

i 

1-731-7 

6o5*7 

69-4 

93*5 

284*8 

360*9 

367*7 

329*9 

446*0 

464*1 

514*0 

052*6 

170*1 

83‘7 

354*2 

460 -S 

457*4 

403*6 

527*8 

688*6 i 

930*9 

i 

1,000*0 

1S9 0 

645 

338*1 

345 6 

3871 

379-2 

397-6 

592*8 

1,049*1 

791-7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Education by age, sex and districts (General Population). 


DISTRICTS. 



LITERATE 

PER l,00o. 



0- 

10. 

10— 

1.1. 

13- 

20. 

20 AND 

OYER. 

1 

Males, i 

Females. 

Male>. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 | 3 

4 


6 

7 

8 j 

9 

Ajmer 

i 

4-3 

103 0 

11*9 

129A 

13 4 

170-3 

101 

Mcrwara 


11 

I 

G5-2 

5*3 

SS-4 

9-8 

112-8 

48 

Total 

20 2 

3 6 

93 8 

10 2 ^ 

119 3 

12 5 

1574 

8 8 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

English education by age, sex and districts. 


DISTRICTS. 

ENGLISH LITERATES PER 1,000. 

0- 

10. 

10- 

-15. 

15- 

-20. 

20 AND 

OYER. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Males . 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

wni 

8 

9 

Ajmer 

i 

5*7 

1*3 

i 

18-4 

30 

i 

32*2 

3-4 

23-1 

4*3 

Merwara 

3-7 

0-2 

3*1 

01 

6-6 


2*5 

C-G 

Total 

5 3 

11 

14-4 

2 2 

259 

2 4 

185 

3 5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Education by selected castes, tribes or races. 


L'a^te, Tube or Race. 

Number of literates in 1,000 of corres- 
ponding provincial total of literates. 

Number of illiterates per 1,000. 


Persons. | 

Males. 

Females. 

IVl'MjlW. ' 

Male-. 

Female-. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

< 

European .. ••• 

| 

28 -7 

i 

21*8 

137*3 

81 2 

53 1 

153 8 

Eurasian 

9*5 

4*5 

S3*! 

102 0 

105 2 

100*5 

Brahman 

i 

| 

181*0 

182 3 

159 7 

I 

1 

"75*6 , 

• i 

G22*2 

972 9 

Kayastlia 

29 6 1 

2G*7 

75*1 

63G*G 

34U-7 

i 

*94 8 

Rajput ... ... 

j 

j 

43*2 

40 2 

Olo 

909 9 ; 

i 

i 

SG3 *4 ; 

i 

973 1 

Traders : — 

(a) Agarwal ... 

39-5 

40 7 

20*2 

1 

G65 7 

387*1 

973 2 

{h) Mahe&hwaij 

36*2 

38*1 

7 '2 

602 ■ *0 

304*9 

I 

9V» 0 

(c) Oswal 

87*8 

92*2 

18*2 

704 *8 

| 

i 535 6 

<vot 

( cl ) Others 

207*4 

216*7 

61*3 

G79 3 

1 

1 390 T 

9SS 2 

Total 

6633 

663 5 

6597 

741*4 

5640 

965 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Progress of education since 1881 by districts. 



X ember of Liter- 

Number of Liter- 
ate'* in 1,000 
Females. 


VARIATION 

( + ) <>K ( 

-) 


lMMKICT'L 

vtls in 1,000 Males, 

1891- 

-1901. 

1SS1- 

-1891. 

18S1- 

-1901. 


3901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

i 

J Females. 

| 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

o 


4 

5 

(5 

7 

S 

9 

10 

I 

u 

12 

13 

Ajmer 

11— ’7 

i 

1 

114’S 

102*9 

7*3 

6 o 

4*9 

-2 1 

+ *8 

+ 11*9 

+ 1*6 

+ 9*8 

+ 2*4 

Merwara 

73*7 

i 

W-7 

j 

! i 

; 1 

j 

l 

i 

j 

( 

i 

1 

1 

] 

| 

82*9 

3*9 

2*7 

30 

- 12 0 

! 

i 

+ 1*2 

i 

+ 2*8 

- *3 

-9*2 

+ *9 

Total 

103 7 

108 3 

98 3 

65 

57 

4*5 

-46 

+ 8 


+ 1*2 

+ 5 4 

+ 2 0 
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CHAPTER Vli. 

LANGUAGES. 


Pacre 103, I.— 5. 


The record of languages shows that the people of Ajmer-Merwara 
use the Rajasthani language more than any of the other languages of the 
country. Under the Rajasthani language Doctor Giierson in his Lin- 
guistic Survey of India includes the following : — 

Ajmeri, Marwari, Mewari, Dhumiari or jaipuri, Merwari, Magra-ki- 
Ajmer-Merwara boli. In the 1881 Census Report on Ajmer-Menvara 

Report 1881.^ these dialects are included under the head a Hindi 

Page 74. para, ’ 272 . anc | its dialects/’ 

Subsidiary Table I shows the number of persons speaking each 
Population by language, and the proportion per 10,000 of the popu- 

language. ^ lation speaking each. Ajmeri comes first with a 

Page 10o, I. a. proportion per 10,000 of 3,116*8, Marwari comes next 

with a proportion of 1,974*7, followed by Hindi with 1,880*2. Then comes 
Merwari with 1,729 '5, after which comes, some way down, Hindustani 
with 908*4. Other languages, show a very small propoition. Under 
Hindostani have been included “Hindostani,” Purbi, Mewati and Braj- 
bhasha. It may be mentioned that out of every 10.000 
persons 9,007*3 speak Hindi or one of the dialects 
used in Ajmer-Merwara and the surrounding Native States. 

As compared with 1891 the principal vaiiations in the figures are 
that Hindi, which was returned as the language of only 2,034 persons in 
1S9I is now i etui lied by 89,951. Marwari, which was returned by 
2,28.867 persons in 1891, is now returned by 94.178. The number 
speaking Mewari has decreased from 29,429 to 8,099. The figures for 
Merwari are 87,298 and 82,480 respectively. Haraoti under which 959 
persons were shown in 1891 has, practically speaking, disappeared, as oidv 
1 person is now shown as speaking the language. Dhundari also shows 
a marked decline from 27,309 in 1891 to 5,937 persons at the present 
census. The reasons for these variations are not far to seek. What 
were returned as Marwari, Mewari and Dhundari in 1891 have evidently 
been to a great extent included in Hindi at this census. Enumerators 
probably finding that people had no clear idea of the dialect they spoke 
entered 4 ‘Hindi.” In writing these various Rajasthani dialects, the Deva- 
Nagii character is used, and they are, it appears, looked upon as offshoots 
of Hindi. The number of persons returned as speaking Ajmeri has 
increased from 1,13,168 in 189 1 to 1,48.644. The number in 1891 
was very low, and the increase points to the more accurate enumeration of 
those who speak tins dialect. The figures for Ilimlostani remain to n]] 
intents and purposes the same as in 1891, while variations in the figure^ of 
the two censuses as regards other languages are not such as to call for 
discussion. 

In Subsidiary Table II will be found the distribution by language of 
Distribution of princi- 10,000 of the population. The Table lias only been 
pal languages. partially compiled, the population of the province mt 
being large enough to work out the distribution by residence. As was to be 
expected in Ajmer, the larger number of persons have returned themselves 
as speaking Ajmeri, next comes Hindi. In Merwara, Merwari takes the 
Page 104,11.— 2,4, first place, with a proportion of 7,404*1 per 10,000, then 
6, 7. comes Marwari. To hear the various dialects of the 

Rajasthani language spoken creates an impression that there is not much 
difference between them, and it is possible that a number of people have 
no clear idea themselves of the dialect they speak, and had recorded in the 
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schedules Ajmeii, Marwari or any other dialect without much care or 
thought. 

In Subsidiary Table III will be found figures comparing the number 
Comparison of of persons born in Ajmer-Merwara and the surround- 
Language with Birth- ing States of Marwar, Mewar and Jaipur, with the 
r lace - number who returned their language as Ajmeri, 

Merwari, Marwari, Mewari, and Dhundari. The number of persons 
born in Ajmer-Merwara is in considerable excess of those returned as 
speaking Ajmeri and Merwari. The number of persons born in Mewar 
and Jaipur who were cen^used in Ajmer-Merwara is in excess of those 
who returned their language as Mewari and Dhundari. As regards 
those born in Marwar and those who have had their language recorded 
p III— 4 9 as Marwari ; the opposite is the case 24,550 persons 

' ’ are returned as born in Marwar and censused in this 

province, while the number of persons returned as speaking Marwari is 
94,178. In 1891 also there was a large excess of persons speaking Marwari 
over those born in Marwar, and it is evident that Marwari is looked upon 
by the people every bit as much their ordinary dialect as Ajmeri and Mer- 
wari. In fact it is doubtful whether the ordinary inhabitants of the 
province can differentiate between Ajmeri, Merwari and Marwari. 

In Subsidiary Table IV will be found the number of books published 
in the last ten years. The total number is only 214. 
Pub ishicg o oo There is no need for extensive publication in these 

Page 105, IV. — 12. districts. Ajmer, for instance, is not a seat of learning 

p io 5 jy like Benares. The Hindi publications come to 50'5 

° ' per cent, of the whole ; followed a considerable way 

down by Sanskrit with 17 8 per cent, then come English and Urdu with 
13 ‘6 per cent. each. 


Publishing of books. 
Page 105, IV. — 12. 
Page 105, IV. — 13. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing population by language. 


Language. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of 
population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ajmeri 

1,48,614 

78,240 

70,404 

3,116 S 

Dhundari ... • * 

5,937 

2,693 

3,244 

124-5 

Hindi 

59,951 

47,847 

42,104 

1,856 2 

Marwari 

94,175 

48,294 

45,884 

1,974 7 

Mewari ... 

S,099 

3,975 

4,124 

169 '8 

Merwari 

82,480 

44,292 

38,185 

1 1,729*5 

1 

| 

Rajasthani , ... ... ... | 

1 

i 

278 

162 

116 

5 8 

Total 

4,29,567 

2,25,503 

2,04,064 

9,007 3 

Hindostani 

43,323 

23,021 

20,302 

908-4 

English ... — 

1,474 

855 

619 

30-9 

Others 

2.548 

1,647 

i 

i 

901 

53-4 


i 




Total 

! 4,-76.912 

1 

2,51,026 

2.25,886 

10,000 


Column 1,— Hmdo-stAW include? Hindustani, Purbi, Mewati and Brajbhasha, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of principal languages. 



Distribution by la>'U'ai.e of IOjiOO of population, 


I | | j 

Aimen. . ^ imn " j Hindi. ; , Marwari.. Merwari ! Mewan. Others, 

J dan. I tain. . 


... I 1,030 4 1 102*6 ■ 2,37S 5 1,125*0 2,0S7 0 39‘0 j 11S3 | 105* 


19 4 1 197 9 233 1 , IGVU 1,590,9 7,404 1 ] 342*9 ! 377 


3116 8] 124 5.1,886 2 908-4 1,974*7 1,729 5 1 169 8 901 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ill. 

Comparison of language table with birth place table. 


Number < 

>F PERSONS BORN IN 


Number of teutons speaking 

Ajmer Jaipur. 

Mai war. 

Merwara. 

Vewui. 

j 

A,, .an. 1 ’ hun _\Iai wan. 

J 1 d.ui. . 

Merwari. 

Mewaii. 

2 > 3 

! 

4 

0 j 

6 

7 1 s 9 

j 10 

11 


j 

Miner . . .. 2. 5 -,190 

i 

17,172 16,045 

2,31 8 

7,5- *2 

1,4. 4": -'5.771 ’ 7t’.xn<- 

i i 

! 

I 

1 

1 

| 

1,43') 4,347 

M.rwara •• 2,651 

1,86* 8,50r. 

1 

90,797 

| 

1 

j 

i 

i ; 

1 

3,653 

I 

■ 

*21 d' 2,106' 1 7,479 

i 

[ 

! 1 

81,045 3,752 

t 

Total .. 2,89,841 

| 19,040 24,550 

i 

93,195 

11,245 

j I 

1,48.044 5.937| 94,178 

82,480, 8,099 

i 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Number of books published in each language, 1891 1901. 


Language 1801. 1892 - 

1893. 

1*94. 

1893. 1890. 1*97. i lSl*s. 

, 1899. 190). , Total. 

i 

1 

Pci- :i' 

1 *2 3 ; 

1 

4 

\~ r 

0 7 j S j 0 

! 10 j 11 j 19 

13 


i i 

1 1 oj i 


Oujrati 


Marathi 


10 . 14 10 16 12 , 12 


Sanskrit 


5 10 ■ 3 


1 7 j 7 4 1 5 1 


29 1 KJ-6 


3 | 11 22 35 30 | 25 24 33 20 11 214 100 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFIRMITIES . 

The record of infirmities Is the same as in 1881 and 1S93. Figures 
^ relating to p<) insanity, (!>) congenital deafness, (/•) 

Ihe recoro. blindness and (e/) corrosive leprosy, have been collated 

and will be found in Table XII of the Imperial series. Table XII- A 
has not been compiled, nor have figures showing Infirmities by Religions. 
The sum total of the afflicted is too small to sub-divide in this way. 

The instructions to the enumerators as regards the filling in ol the 

. infirmities’ column of the schedules were as follows: — 

Ihe instructions. 

“If any person be blind «f both eyes, or deaf and dumb from birth, or insane or 
mi tiering from corrosive k prosy enter the name of the infiimity. Do not enti-r 
those blind of one eye only, or vrhu have become deaf and dumb after birth, or who aie 
buffering from white leprosy only. ’ 

The extent to which these instructions were followed will be indicated 
when dealing with the figures, relating to each infirmity. 

In 188i, the total number of infirmities recorded, was 2,748. In 1891 
Figures since 1881 t lie figures went down with a rush to 1,342. There 

° compared. has been a further decrease during the last decade 

and 790 persons were returned as afflicted at this census. Along with a 
reduction in the population of the province, a reduction in the numbers of 
infirms waste be expected. In 1881 the figures were clearly due to 
over-enumeration, in 1891 the accuracy of the return was also open to doubt 
and in 1901 although a tendency to conceal insanity and congenital deaf- 
ness up to a certain age, especially among females, is apparent and people 
who have become deaf in after-life and blind from old age have obviously 
been included, the return, taken as a whole, is probably the most accurate 
of the three. 

Of the 790 persons returned 70 were insane, 110 were deaf mutes, 
Distribution of 585 blind and 25 lepers. Of the total 454 were males 

infirmities in 1901. and 336 females. Three hundred and twenty-five of 

the former and 2G8 of the latter were enumerated in Ajmer, the corres- 

Yol. II A. XII. ponding figures for Xlerwara being 129 and G8 

Page 114. respectively. The proportion of females afflicted 

Page 112, ML — 2. per 1,000 males stands at 740 for the province. 

It is probable that insanity in Ajmer Alerwara is due to (a) heredity. 
Probable causes and (/>) over self-indulgence, especially in the period of 
dhtributionofinsanitv. eaily adolescence, (c) chcinchc smoking and such perni- 
cious practices, which prevail in towns. It cannot be said that insanity 
prevails to any extent in these districts. Cretinism does not exist. 

In 1891 the number of insanes returned was 87 and notv the number 
F 70. The decrease has not been so marked as was to be expected con- 
sidering the large mortality during the last famine. This may possibly 
be due to the fact, that an insane is looked upon as an object of pity by 
the people at large and is the recipient of a liberal charity. Of the 70 
persons shown as insane 60 were males and 10 females. "Ajmer claims 
43 of the former and 8 of the latter, the corresponding figures for Mere 
wara being 17 and 2 respectively. It is a noteworthy fact that the num- 
ber of male insanes returned is six times that of female insanes. The 
Civil Surgeon of Ajmer notes that males are much more exposed to 
those influences which cause insanity than females, but even allowing* for 
this, a tendency to concealment, which will be dwelt on later, is apparent 
among females. The proportion of females afflicted per 1,000 males stands 

Pare ll' 7 VII 3 iLe abnormally low figure of 166, a considerable 

- ’ way below the proportion in any of the other 
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Page 110, I.— 2,3,5, 6. 


0 — 10 
10 — 20 
20 — 45 
45 on wauls 


Group 


infirmities. As compared with 1891, the average liuuikr of persons 
afflicted with insanity per 10,0U0 of each sex^ lur fallen from 2'50 
to 2'22 in Ajmer, as regards males and from 1 to -45 as regards 
females. In Merwara the pr oportion among males has 
risen from 2-80 to 2iU and among females from ‘20 
to '3S. The variations are very small and indicate that insanity has 
apparently remained stationary during the decade. 

If the figures for insanity be examined by age-periods in groups 
Figures relating to covering : — 

insanity examine cl by 
age periods. 

Group I . — I u fancy and childhood 
Group IT. — Early adolescence ... 

Group III . — Early manhood and prime-oi-life 
Group IV . — Old age ... 
cause and effect are apparently brought out, and a tendency to conceal 
meat among females up to a marriageable period, is also indicated. 

Group I. — Age-period 0 — 10. — Five insanes returned, all males. 
Forty per cent, were enumerated in towns \a here predis- 
posing causes exist to a larger extent than in rural areas. 
The absence of females in this group may be noted, 

II. — Age-period 10 — 20. — Twenty persons are returned. 
Eighteen males and two females. The Civil Surgeon of 
Ajmer notes that insanity in females is largely the result 
of uterine derangement, if not specific disease, but the dis- 
proportion in the figures for the two sexes, following the 
absence of females in Group I, indicates concealment up to 
a marriageable age. The figures in this group exceed those 
for any other two age-periods combined, and if the age- 
period 40 — 45 be excluded of any three age -periods 
# combined. This rise in the number of insanes, coming as 
it does at the age of early adolescence combined with the 
fact that 1G out of the 20 persons were enumerated in 
rural areas where early marriages prevail indicates that 
insanity in these cases is in all probability due principally 
to over self-indulgence. 

Group III . — Age-period 20 — 45. The period of early manhood and 
prime-of-life when pernicious practices, like “chandu” smok- 
ing are contracted and become habitual finally resulting in 
a derangement of the mind. Thirty-two persons are shown. 
28 males and 4 females. Fifty-three per cent, were enu- 
merated in towns where “ cJiaudu” smoking and kindred 
vices prevail. The proportion of insanes found at thE 
time of life in towns tends to confirm the suspicion that 
chanclu ” smoking and such vices are the cause. The 
proportion of females afflicted to males shows an increase 
As age advances the reasons for concealing the infirmity 
among females disappear. 

IV. — Age-period 45 to end of life. — Thirteen persons arc 
shown, 9 males and 4 females. The remarkable rise in 
the proportion of females is a noteworthy feature. There 
is no object in concealment now. The numbers show a fall- , 
ing off which is natural. Insanity may here be the legacv 
of continued vicious living, or some severe illness, but no 
particular cause can be assigned. 


Group 


One hundred and ten deaf mutes have been returned against 175 in 
Causes and distribu- 1^91- As in other infirmities a decrease was to be ex- 
tion of deaf mutism. pected. Of the total number returned at this census 
73 were males and 37 females. Ajmer claims 57 of the former and 28 of 
the latter, the corresponding figures for Merwara being 16 and 9, The 
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average m;::. 1 .. r otMr.nt mutes pm* R*,o00 of each sex lms, as regards males 
ti gone down frum 3*40 in 1S91 to 2*94 in 1901 in Ajmer 
1 age I in. i. ' J ~ and from 5*4U to 2 77 in Merwara. As regards females 
the proportion afflicted lias declined from 2*40 to 1*G0 in Ajmer and 3*70 
to 1*7:1 in M _rwara. The divergence in tlie figures for Merwara is very 
much non; mu, ked than in tho-e for Ajmer. In the India Census Report 
1891 refer once is made to the inaccuracy of the re- 
^ ll 8 L ‘ turns horn this province. It maybe that tlie 1891 

leturu more inaccurate in Merwara than in Ajmer, and this would, in 
a imasuiv. account for tlie divergence in the district figures in that year. 
There is m» i cason why deaf mutism should be more prevalent in one 
district than in the other. The proportion in each district at the present 
census h verv much more uniform than in 1891 and indicates a much more 
reliable leturu. In 1891 deaf mutes appear to have been over-enume- 
j \ui _4 ir.ud in Merwara. The proportion of females 

a " c ~ " ’ afflicted per 1,000 males is 506 for the province. 

The Civil Surgeon notes that the causes of deaf mutism aie chiefly 
hereditary specific disease, premature birth, ural formations and neglect 
or accident at bhth. 

Of the total number of deaf mutes, 03 were enumerated in villages and 
47 in town.'-. This gives 57*3 per cent, for the rural areas, and 42*7 for the 
m ban areas. As regards the urban areas, it is to be noted that Ajmer 
City returned r>i' deaf mute*, more than double tbe number enumerated in 
the other town^ and dn-e on mie-third of the total number leturned. One 
caiiNe of this i" probably tlict- ndeiiey tor such persons to collect in large 
towns for l mrno-.es beige im>*. 


112. VII— 4. 


cause ot tins is pr 
towns for purpose 

If the iigiues 


Ta-o 23 1. 


If the ilguies relating to deaf mutism be examined by age-peiiods, 
T mires relatin' 1 * to the fiist thing which will be noticed is the lowness 

(l*c«\7 mutism examin- of the numbers returned up to 10 years of age. Only 
ed by ago p» rnxl-. ;2 persons are shown, 9 males and 3 females. Had 
only those congenitally afflicted been enumerated, this period *vould have 
contained the larger number. The Civil burgeon s bates that many cases 
are not reported in the hope of recovery under 

a ”° ^ ‘ treatment. Some remarks in the India Census 

Report 1891, may also be quoted as being applicable — 

“Theie are obvious objections on the part of parents to admitting that a young 
child is deprived of b_>th hearing and speech, especially before completion of the age 
within which betrothal i.- possible.” 

Between the ages of 10 and 45 no less than 78 deaf mutes have been 
returned, considerably over half tlie total record. 

From 45 years of age onwards, 20 persons have been returned. The 
numbers in each age-period, after 10 years, oscillate in a peculiar wav. 
People who have become afflicted after birth have obviously been entered, 
and no clear idea can be formed as to the extent to which congenital deaf- 
ness prevails in these parts. 

In 1881, 2,129 persons were returned as blind, this number fell to 
Causes and distribu- 1.053 in 1891 and now stands at 585. At each census 
tion of blindness. this infirmity lias claimed more victims than all the 
other infirmities put together. This is not surprising. The fertile causes 
of blindness in this country, heat, dust and glare, smallpox and the 
habit among the people of cooking their food in ill-ventilated huts and 
the consequent irritation to the eyes from the smoke, all exist. Then again 
there is no tendency to conceal blindness in either sex. In Ajmer as 
regards males the proportion per 10,000 afflicted has gone down from 

Pao-e 110 1—14 15 1891 to 11*16 in 1901. In Merwara the 

’ proportion has declined from 19*70 to 14*91. As 
regards females the decline is more marked than in the case of males. 
In Ajmer the figures have gone down from 20*50 in 1891 to 13*04 

T in 1901 and from 21*90 to 10*80 in Merwara. 

Page 110, . i, lb. qq ie p r0 p 0 rtion of females afflicted per 1,000 males 
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stands at 937, a remarkable contrast to the proportion in other 

P 119 vn ~ infirmities notably insanity. As to the reasons 

a ^ e ’ * for the decrease in the number of the blind in 

the last decade. Mortality during the famine of 1899*1900 is, no doubt 
one reason, and some remarks in the India Census Report 1891 may also 
be quoted as indicating a collateral reason. 

“ Whether the infirmity be due to congenital or infantile ophthalmia or to small- 
oqq pox, h is everywhere on the decrease owing to greater facilities 

rage 16 y. for obtaining timely surgical assistance, and to the diminution 

of smallpox due to the extension of vaccination.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that in urban areas, where surgical aid is at 
hand, the proportion of blind is only 30 ’4 per cent, of the total record. 

Figures relating to . If the figures by age-periods be examined, the 
blindness examined chief points to be noted are: — 
by age-periods. 

(a) A marked decline in the number returned up to 10 years of 

age as compared with 1891, the figures being 46 and 79 
respectively. Due possibly, in the main, to the causes 
indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

(b) The figures oscillate in a marked manner in the various age- 

periods between 10 and 60 for no apparent reason. 

(c) The age-period 60 and over shows the largest number of 

blind of any one age-period, as was the case in 1891. 

It is evident that blindness due to advancing age has been included. 

Twenty-five lepers have been returned, 19 males and 6 females. In 
1881 the figures were 29, and in 1891, 27. There has 
Leprosy. been, curiously enough, a decline of 2 between each 

census. Of the 25 persons returned, 14 were enumerated in Ajmer and 
11 in Merwara. The figures are too small to discuss. 
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TABLE I. 

each sex by districts in 1881, 1891 and 1901. 





BLIND. 





LEPERS. 





Males. 



Females. 



Males. 



Females. 


1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

oo 

23 

24 

25 

6*72 

11*16 

17*60 

37*62 

13*04 

20*50 

63 61 

j 

i 

*46 

*40 

i 

*72 

j 

1 

*28 

j 

•30 

•30 

3*75 

14*91 

19*70 

28*12 

i 

t 

1 

i 

| 

1 

10*80 

21*90 

1 

1 

41*09 

| 

1*73 

1 

1 

1 

| 

I 

| 

1-50 

1 

| 

j 

1 

j 

1*61 

•19 

-20 

i 

*22 

» 

608 

12 03 

1806 

3548 

12*52 

! 2086 

1 

58-81 

*75 

j 

69 

1 

j 0-92 

•26 

*27 

28 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age. 


Age-period. 

Total afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0— 5 


... 

437 

... 

250 

i 500 

1 


5—10 

... 

~ 

353 


400 

416 


10—15 


... 

409 

142 

1,000 

322 

2,000 

15—20 


... 

656 

91 

333 

1,416 

i 

... 

20-25 


! 

... 

963 

1,000 

857 

954 

... 

25—30 

... 


447 


307 

684 

... 

30—35 

- 


944 

250 

250 

1,347 


35 — 45 

... 

... 

871 

- 


1,421 


40 — 45 


... 

595 

i 

i 

833 

785 

250 

45-50 

• 


... 

1,117 

i 

i 

2,000 

3,000 

933 

... 

50-55 



902 

500 

600 

1,031 

... 

55-60 


... 

750 

- 

j 

875 


60 and over 


... 

1,060 

333 

400 

1,264 

... 

All ages ... 

... 

... 

740 

166 

506 

937 

315 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

Of the Imperial Tables bearing- on Caste, Tribe and Race only IX, 

General observations. 11 anrl £ lV hav ,f been compiled for Ajmer- 
Merwara. Of these I si hie IX has been dealt with 
in ChapterVI. Table XIV has been dealt with as fa»* as the age period 0-5 
is concerned in Chapter V, Part — I Sex. Table XIII is the only 
Imperial Table which remains to be dealt with. It may be mentioned that 
a great deal of difficulty was experienced in the Abstraction Office in the 
compilation of Table XIII owing to the entries in schedules being ex- 
tremely badly written. The Table had to be sent back to the Abstraction 
Office for revision twice. 

At this census an attempt has been made to classify by social prece- 
dence the Hindu castes and the Mahomedan tribes to be found in these 
parts. The compilation of the former was a work of much time and 
trouble and the credit for the compilation is to be given principally to 
Kao Bahadur Goviud Ramchandra Khandekar, the Judicial Assistant 
Commissioner of Ajmer, who in the original drawing up of the list was 
assisted by a Committee of Xative gentlemen, to all ot whom my acknow- 
ledgments are due. In the preparation of the list of Mahomedans Munshi 
Imam-ud-din, Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 
rendered valuable aid. No memorials were received nor were there anv 
instances of disputed precedence. 

I desire to record my acknowledgments to Rao Bahadur Govind 
Caste, Tribe and Ramchandra Khandekar for an interesting note which 
Race, probably the sets forth the probable origin of caste, the principles 
same now as when regulating the various groups, the rules of endogamy, 
Colonel Tod wrote. exogamy and hypergainy in force in these districts, 
the prevalence of infant marriage and the prohibition of widow re-marriage. 
The Aryan race comprised four main divisions: — 

(a) Brahmans, {b) Kshatriyas. (c) Vaishyas. (</) Shudras. 

Eacli of these main divisions now' has several sub-divisions and these 
sub-divisions are again sub-divided into sub-castes, each of which is treated 
at the present day a distinct unit. Each sub-caste consists of a number 
of qots or families. How 7 did those numerous sub-divisions originate ? 

I. — In former days a Brahman could have four wives, one from each 
of the main divisions of the Aryan race. The sons by the Brahmani w*ere 
called Gurus, and inherited of their father t property ; the sons bv the 
other wives w r ere called anulomajas^ that is, born in the order of the 
growth of the hair on the human body/ 1 in other words in a descending order 
of precedence, and inherited respectively y 2 0 and T L of the patrimony. 

There were other causes also which led to the formation of castes and 
sub-castes. If a woman married a man of a lower caste than her own the 
children Avere called pratilomajas , that is, those born in the reverse order 
of the growth ot the hair on the human body. They were and are still 
considered to be inferior in the social scale to the anulomajas . There was an 
admixture of anulomajas and pratilomajas . These three kinds of mixed 
marriages are now obsolete and are not sanctioned by Hindu Law as it now 7 
stands. The origin of many of the low castes is traced to such mixed 
marriages. Even now people are found who cannot claim a legitimate and 
lawful descent, and they are forming themselves into new castes. 

II. — In early times the Aryan race lived in the same locality. In 
due course “ a movement of population’ 7 w\as set up by various causes, 
and the Aryans moved over the continent and settled in localities which 
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suited them best. Thus the Brahmans, who settled to the south of the 
Narbada called themselves Dravids, from the country they had settled in, 
these who settled in Northern India called themselves Gaudas. Each 
sub-division of the main division sub-divided with reference to locality or 
some other cause. Owing to distance and want of communications each 
of these minor sub-divisions became a caste in themselves and adopted the 
manners, customs and languages of the country in which they had settled. 
In this process of disintegration is to be found the probable origin of 
caste. The main divisions of the Aryan race having split up into numerous 
groups, each of these groups was regulated on the principle that it was a 
caste in itself. Pride of blood and want of full knowledge as to the social 
status of any minor groups also played a part in keeping each group as a 
unit by itselt and on these principles these groups continue to be regulated. 
A good deal has been from time to time written on the castes, tribes and 
races of Raj pu tana, but probably the book most looked upon as a 
standard work on the subject is Tod’s “ Rajasthan.’’ It is possible that 
since Colonel Tod wrote, the Mhers and Rawats have progressed towards 
being Hinduized. There may also possibly have been a tendency on the 
part of certain of the Merwara clans to embrace Islamism. Some such pro- 
cess of evolution would naturally follow in the course of time, but taken all 
round, caste, tribe and race as it exists to day appears to be very much the 
same as what Colonel Tod found it. 

An endogamous group is one from outside which its male members 
can not take their wives. The process of disintegra- 
Emiogamy. t ion which resulted in the probable establishment of 

caste also appears to have played its part in the establishment of endogamv. 
Each sub-division of the main division as it settled down in a locality 
confined itself within its own local limits and this was another cause of 
endogamy. 

According to the Hindu Law no man may marry a wife who is: — 

(a) Not of his own caste, lb) Who is his sapinda. ( c ) Who is of 
his gotra or family. ( d ) Who is one of his own pravara-s. 

A sapinda is he or she who is related within seven degrees on the 
father’s or five degrees on the mother’s side. The eight Rishis from 
whom the Brahmanic families who keep the sacred fires are descended are 
sub-divided into 49 gotras and these gotras are again sub-divided into 
various other gotras or families. A Brahman who keeps the sacred fire 
is required by the ceremonial law to know to which of the gotras he be- 
longs and in consecrating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors, who 
founded his gotra. Each of the gotras and their sub-divisions claim 
two, three or five ancestors which have to be invoked at the time the sacred 
fire is consecrated. This invocation is called pravara. Amon°- the Brah- 
mans of these parts these laws are not strictly observed, as most of them 
know nothing about their families gotras or ancestors pravaras. Amoncr 
these, therefore, and among Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras the general 
rule observed is that a man can not take a wife from : — ' 

(a) His own got or family, (b) The got of his maternal grandfather. 
(0 The got of his mother’s maternal grandfather, (d) The got of his 
father’s maternal grandfather. 

These rules are in many respects similar to those enjoined in books. 
In Ajmer-Merwara families having the same family name are considered 
to be of the same got and the word cat is popularly used to denote 
got though properly it means caste or clan. To sum up 

I —Each of the main divisions of the Hindus, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Shudras are endogamous. As the law now stands, a man of 
any one of these classes can not lawfully take a wife who belongs to a 
class other than that which he belongs to; if he does he would be an 
out-caste and the children of such marriage would not succeed to the 
father’s property except in the case of Shudras among whom illegitimate 
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sons begotten of concubines do inherit a portion of the patrimony provided 
that the connection with her of the father was not incestuous, adulterous, 
or otherwise illegal. 


II. — Each sub-caste, except among Rajputs, is endogamous. 

An exogamous group is one from within which its male members 
may not take their wives. Exogamy appears to have 
xogarm . originated in the idea of consanguinity and kinship 

which was in existence at the time the Vedas were composed. It is also 
probable that marriages into the same gotras were prohibited on medical 
grounds. Speaking generally, it may be taken that the sub-divisions of each 
main division are exogamous. To take an instance by way of illustration. 
A Rahtor Rajput may not marry a Kahtor girl. This sub-division of 
the Rajputs is, therefore, exogamous. The Jats, Gujars and Malis, who 
are classed as Shudras have each several sub-division castes, each of which 
is formed of a number of families or gots. Each got is exogamous. 

A hypergarnous group is one which will not give its daughters in 
marriage to a group socially or racially its inferior 
™ although it may take the daughters of that group 

in marriage. Hypergamy is confined to certain Mher clans. Thus for 
instance the Mherat Kathats will not give their daughters in marriage 


to the Panwar clan but will take daughters from that clan. The Chitas, of 
whom the Kathat and Gorat Mherats are a sub-division, and the Barars 
claim their descent from Prithvi Raj Chohan, and therefore, consider them- 
selves to be of a higher status than the Panwars, Mods and other 
clans of Mhers. Chitas and Barars were more numerous and powerful in 
old times and exacted certain fees and privileges from the Mher clans. The 
Mherats are also said to have received honors and privileges from the 
Moghal Emperors. The hypergarnous custom obtaining among the Mherats 
and Barars is probably due to this reason. 

Among other castes no tendency in the direction of hypergamy is to 
be found for in social matters the members of a caste stand to one another 
on an equal footing though there can be no doubt that social position 
is always a matter of first consideration in arranging for matches. Among 
Mahomedans the Sayads are a hypergarnous group. They often draw 
their wives from the Chitas, the Chitas from the Mherats and these from 
Rawats and Mhers. 


The custom does not appear in any way to have affected the social 
position of the castes considered as inferior. 

The marriageable age of a bride according to the Hindu Law is 8 to 
10 and of the bridegroom, especially among the twice 
n ant marriage. born, 20 and upwards. This rule is not, however, 
strictly adhered to. The age of a bride varies from 3 to 20 years. Among 
Jats, Gujars, and some of the lowest classes, Balais and Chamars, infant 
marriages especially of their daughters prevail, and among Malis and 
Ivurmis betrothals take place sometimes before birth, on condition that the 
mothers give birth to children of the opposite sex. The ages at which 
girls are generally married in these parts are between 10 and 20. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu Shastras it is a sin to keep a girl unmarried after the 
tenth year of age. This rule is based apparently on moral grounds. 
Parents consider it a duty to dispose of their girls in marriage before they 
attain puberty so as to avoid any possibility of a scandal. There has been 
no change since 1881 in the social rules of the different castes as regards 
the ages of betrothal and marriage. 

In Subsidiary Table III are to be found figures, illustrating infant 
marriages among certain castes. The castes, numbering 10,000 or over 
have been entered in the Table. The Table shows that up to 12 years of 
age the proportion of married boys and girls among those castes is small 
and that the tendency is to marry T the girls before the boys. In the age 
period 0-5 the number of married boys and girls is a negligible quantity, 
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between 5 and 12 , Gujars, Kumhars, Jats, Balais and Malis have 1’56, 
1'34, 1‘25, 1*13 and 1 per cent, of their boys married. 
Page 134, III. 20 . ^_ s re g m ] s girls Kumhars, Jats, Gujars, Malis, 

Kajputs, Balais, Chamars, Brahmans and Regars 
Page 134, III.— 21. have 4’42, 3’81 3 58, 2’93, 2*91, 2 21, 2T1, 1*61 and 

134 per cent, married. Infont marriage is confined principally to the 
lower classes. The Brahman and Rajput children, returned as married 
probably belong to the lower orders of those castes and it is possible that 
in the case of Rajputs disregard of the Rules of the Walterkrit Sabha 
has taken place in some instances. Some returned as married may possibly 
have come from parts, where the Sabha is not in force. Infant marriages 
date from very old times. Its tendency does not certainly appear to be 
to increase. In support of this contention may be mentioned the Walter- 
krit and other Sabhas in various parts of the country the chief object of 
which is to prevent infant marriages. Its effects are not easy to trace either. 
The parties can not enter into married life until the period, prescribed by 
nature for doing so is reached. Their children need not necessarily be 
weaker than those who marry as soon as the age of puberty is reached. 
The custom apparently has not the support of the better classes of natives. 

Widow re-marriage is prohibited among Brahmans, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas. It prevails among Dakots and Garudias 
Widow re-marriage. ^ os _ pp and 13 on the List of Social Precedence). 

Among Mhers, Rawats, Jats, Gujars, Malis and a few other castes, the 
widow of an elder brother is generally taken by the younger brother as his 
nata wife. This is not always done. If the widow has male issue she 
very often does not re-marry. She is also at liberty to marry some one else 
should she not like the younger brother of her deceased husband. In such 
cases the man whom the widow favours with her hand has to pay a certain 
sum to the heirs of the deceased husband. This contribution is called 
jliaqda. A widow can only contract a valid nata marriage with a man 
of her own caste. Nata marriage with a husband’s younger brother is pro- 
bably a relic of the now* obsolete custom of niynga which obtained in 
Vedic times. 


The Mahomedan law permits widow re-marriage, but curiously enough 
the Khadims of the Dargah until very recently followed the custom of the 
superior Hindu classes. Even now widow re-marriage is not extensively 
practised among this section of the Mahomedan community, and this is clear 
from the fact that there have been till now only three widow re-marriages. The 
Dargah Khadims are as a matter of fact treated as priests by the votaries and 
as a large number of these are Hindus, it is probable that the Khadims 
who move about in Rajputana followed the customary law of the higher 
classes of Hindus in order to inspire confidence and attract Hindu clients. 


In Subsidiary Table III are to be found figures bearing on widow re- 
marriage among those castes for which Imperial Table XIV has been com- 
piled. The very low proportion of widow’s among Mhers in the age period 

TTT .. 20 — -40 and 40 and over may be noted. It is 1673 per 

a ” e ’ ’ ‘ cent, in the former and 20 - 65 per cent, in the latter age 

i 3 a ttt 4,1 4 ,‘> period. Gujarp and Jats among whom nata marriages 

a ^ e ’ ’ ° prevail show r 13 67 and 17’29 percent, widowed in the 

age period 20 — 40. The proportion, however, rises considerably in these castes 
in the age period 40 and over and exceedsthe proportion of widows among 
Rajputs in the same age period. Except in the case of Mhers the figures 
do not indicate that widow- re-marriage is prevalent. The tendency is for 
such marriages to be restricted it seems. 


The scheme of social precedence, in accordance with which Subsidiary 
Table I has been compiled was draw-n up originally 
The scheme of social , Ra0 Bahadur Govind Ramchandra Khandekar 
precedence. I. Hindus. and his Committee before Imperial Table XIII had 
been compiled. The scheme embodies those castes, which are permanent 
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residents of or are well-known in these parts. When Table XIII was re- 
ceived from the Abstraction Office finally corrected and was compared with 
the list it was fbund that a number of persons had returned as their castes 
what in reality w r ere their occupational titles, such for instance as Sadhu 
Shumi and Halwai. Other castes appeared in Table XIII which are not 
generally known here, as for instance Kachis, a well-know r n caste in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It is possible that the abstractors 
not being able to read the entries in the schedules recorded what they 
thought was the caste. The persons who returned their occupational titles 
or who belong to castes which it was not found possible to enter in the 

Pao-e 1 9 7 I 9 list soc ^ a ^ precedence number 16,367 and have 

° been shown separately, after the figures of the 

groups entered in the list. Had the abstraction been done locally 
it is probable that the divergence would not have been so marked 
as it is. 


Brahmans naturally come first on the list of social precedence. They 
number 25,045 against 26,621 in 1891. The percentage of Brahmans to 
the Hindu population of the province is 6*5, to the Musalman population 
34*7 and 5*22 to all religions. The Panch Dravid Brah- 
age 124, 5, , c . mans come first as regards social precedence, their num- 

bers are very small, being Bhargavas 598, 204 unspecified and 32 Mahrash- 
tras Panch Gaudas come next. They number 11,583, persons made up of 
the following sub-divisions: Gaudas, 6,508, Kanaujia, 2,842, unspecified 
1,819, Saraswat 414. The Gaudas include the locally known Chhanyatisor 
six castes, (1) Gaudas, (2) Daymas, (3) Gujar Gaudas, (4) Parikhs, (5) Sikh- 
wals, (6) Khandelwals. The Gaudas derive their name from the province 
and now ruined city of Gaud, long the capital of Bengal and Bihar. 
They are the only Brahmans lachchi food prepared by whom is taken by 
the Dhusar Bhargavas. Some of the Gaudas are said to intermarry with 
the Sanadhyas or Sanavad Brahmans. The other Gaudas do not hold 
social intercourse with them. Daymas, Gujar Gauds, Parikh, Sikhwals 
do not appear in Table XIII and have apparently been included under un- 
specified. The Daymas are on the whole ignorant of their ancestors, and 
consequently do not follow the marriage rules enjoined by the Shastras. 
They follow the rules which are followed by the Mahajan and other castes. 
Some of the Daymas are Pandits and Vaidyas, but the majority are mendi 
cants or cultivators, and know nothing about Brahmanical rites. The 
Page 29, Daymas were returned at 4,132 in Ajmer and 161 in 

Ajmer-Merwara Merwara in 1891. Gujar Gaudas, Parikhs, Sikhwals 

Census Report 1891. and Khandelwals are also to be found here. In 1891 
they numbered 4,548, 2,553, 1,577 and 93,4 in Ajmer and 146, 50, 229 
and 44 in Merwara. The Gujar Gaudas are priests of the Gujar tribe, 
Parikhs are said to be the family priests of the Jaipur or Dhundar Kings 
and occupy substantially the same position as the Daymas. The Sikh- 
wals are probably Shukalvals from Jaipur. The Khandelwals are so called 
from their once having been residents of the town Khandela in Jaipur. 
They must not be confused with Khandelwal Mahajans. 


The Kanaujias are returned at 2,842. In 1891 they were returned at 
Pa^e 29, 442 in Ajmer and 46 in Merwara. It is possible that 

Ajmer-Merwara owing to difficulties in deciphering the schedules, some 
Census Report 1891. errors have crept in in compilation. They are not 
permanent residents of these parts, and as a rule go in for military service. 

Saraswat Brahmans have been returned at 414 against 962 in 1891. 
They derive their name from the sacred river Sarasvati. They are not 
very rigid in their observance of caste rules and live on cultivation and 
charity. 

Parashars No. 7 on the list of social precedence have been returned 
as 161 persons against 1,014 in 1891. They are generally found in Push- 
tar, of which they are Pandas or priests. Some of them are employed by 
Jains, w 7 ho call them Sewaks. 
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The larger number of Brahmans returned as unspecified (12.856) 
precludes any useful comparison with the figures of the various suh- 

p >0 divisions, given in the Ajmer-Menvara Census Report 

ge 1891. 

In Group II. (cl). Castes, who claim to be Brahmans and who are con- 
sidered to be of high social standing though their claims 
Page 124, 1. — 2. are not universally admitted. (6) Castes allied to 
Brahmans, but who are considered to be impure, have 
been returned in small numbers, 605 persons under (a) and 253 under (b). 

Dakots who were returned at 623 in 1891 and Charan at 499 are 
now shown as 42 and 7 respectively. Here again there has possibly been 
difficulty in reading entries in the schedules. 

Group III. Ivsliatriyas, comprising the Rajputs and the Khattris. 
The latter were included in this group in accordance with instructions 
received from the Census Commissioner for India. The Rajputs number 
tt oq 15,430 against 16,388 in 1891, the Khattris 741 against 
ages o,o, 1,328. Those comprising this group are 3*3 per cent. 

^ a o e 9 l“y the population taken for all religions. The sub-divi- 

age yiji° ~ sion the Rajputs have been abstracted, and will be 
found in Table XIII. The return shows a large num- 
ber under Others 5,306, then come the Rahtors w T ith 4,609, then the Chohans* 
with 1,651, then Kachwaha 666, Gaur 658. Other sub-divisions number less 
than 500 each. The Walterkrit Sabha continues in force. By the rules 
drawn up in 1888, the marriage of Rajput boys was prohibited before 18 
years of age and of girls before 14 years of age. Nor is a second marriage 
allowed by the rules during the life-time of the first wife unless she is 
afflicted with an incurable disease or has no offspring. The Rajputs are 
an important part of the community. The Istimrardars are all Rajputs 
and constitute the native aristocracy of the district. 

The Khattris number 741. There are two descriptions of Khattris to 
be found in the province, the Rajputana and the Punjab Khattris. A very 
few of the latter are found in Rajputana. They take animal food, while 
the Rajputana Khattris do not. Munshi Bishambar Nath, a member of the 
Local liar, and a Kliattri gentleman has kindly sent me a note setting forth 
the traditional origin of the caste in which he writes: — 

“The Khattris are the lineal descendents of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Their tribal 
tradition runs that Paras Ram, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu wanted to extirpate 
the Kshatriya caste in consequence of a vow taken by him on the sage Jamadagani 
being ‘dain in his absence by the sons of Arjuna. He made 22 attempts to destroy 
the Kshatriyas, but every time a few members of the race escaped his vengeance. He 
went to the extent of causing the miscarriage of every pregnant Kshatriya woman, 
but during his last act of extirpation a few pregnant Kshatriya’s women took refuge 
with some Saraswat Brahmans. The prosecutor followed them there also, but the 
Brahmans saved their lives by declaiing that they were their own daughters. Paras 
Ram did not of course believe their bare statement, the truth of which they verified 
by taking food cooked bv these women. The offspring of these women were the real 
progenitors of the Khattri race. This accounts for the smallness of number of this 
old race. Up to the time of Aurangzeb the Khattris adhered to their ancestral mili- 
tary profession. During his time many Khattris being killed in the Deccan wars, the 
Emperor took pity on their widows and summoned a council of the caste with a view 
to induce them to adopt widow re-marriage Most of the Khattris refused to obey the 
Imperial mandate and the result was that they were not allowed to enter the armv. 
Thus they betook themselves to other professions. The origin of Baraghar, Charghar 
and Adhaighar is also traced to this occasion. Baraghar being those who accepted 
the Emperor s proposals, Charghar those, who dissented from it and Adhaighar, those 
who induced the abandonment of the scheme/’ 

A portion of the Khattris worship Vishnu, others worship Durgah 
and Shiva, others, follow the teachings of Guru Nanak. Their social 
customs are similar to those of other castes of good social position. 

Polygamy is not. prohibited, but is looked on with disfavour. The 
members of this caste are as a rule merchants and traders. Some are 
Government servants, others are zamindars. They do not cultivate the 
land themselves. 
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Fa ere ISO, II. 


Group IV is compost cl of the Kayastlias, of whom 2,620 have been 
o 0 returned against 2,168 in 1891. Sub-divisions have 

l age luO, . been abstracted and the 2,620 Kavasthas are made up of 

Mathur927, Bhatnagar 506, bhrivastava 340, Saksena 206, Others 632. 
The members of this caste are employed principally in offices and educa- 
tional establishments, their literary tastes suiting them for such posts. 

Group V. Vai'hyas. The Mahajans numbering 37,027 against 
46,117 in 1891. They now comprise 7 - 8 per cent. 

Page 124, 1. 8. G f the total population of all religions. The Oswals 

arc returned at 9,547, Agarwalasat 3,797 Maheshwaris at 2,927, Others 
at 20,186. These are the principal figures of the sub-divisions. In 
1891 Khattris were included among Mahajans and this is an instance 
of altered compilation. If we subtract the figures of Khattris and 
Dhusars from those for Mahajans in 1891 a total of 44,743 Mahajans 
is obtained. This gives a decrease of 7,716 or 17‘2 
per cent, in the decade. Mahajans have decreased 
bv 5,998 in Ajmer and 1,718 in Mtrwara. It has already been shown 
in Chapter II that Ajmer suffered more severely from epidemics and 
emigration than Merwata did and the decrease in the number of 
Mahajans may be attributed to the same causes as the decrease among 
other castes. The Seths of Ajmer are the leading members of this 
portion of the community, whose occupation is trading. It may be 
mentioned that during the last famine Mahajans came on relief works 
in both districts. Some figures, furnished by Assistant Commissioners 
show that in Ajmer there were 14 Mahajans in receipt of relief in the 
first week in February, 1900, 8 of whom were in receipt of gratuitous 
relief and 6 were in the Kekri Poor House. In the first week in June 
there were 5 Mahajans in the Kekri Poor House. In the Todgarh 
Tahsil of Merwara 200 Mahajans are reported to have come on relief 
works and curious to say none in the Beawar Tahsil. The figures for 
each district arc not, however, complete, hut they show that even the 
trading class had to resort to relief during the last famine. This shows. 


they were seve 
expected. 

Group VI. 

Group VII. 

Page 124, 1. — 2. 


rely stricken and a decrease in their number was to be 


Castes allied to Vaishyas is blank. 


Tambolis, Sellers of pepper leaves ; Maliatamas, Jain, 
Sadhus and Bhadbhunjas, grain parchers, comprise 
a very small portion of the population numbering 
1,191 persons altogether. 

Shudras of pure castes. This group comprises 
1,32,545 persons ; more than in any other group. 
The percentage of Shudras of pure castes is 27 \S to 
all religions. The large number of persons to be 
found in this group is due to the fact that it includes 
a considerable portion of the agricultural and labouring classes. The 
Gujars (36,248), Jats (27,946), Malis (15,852) and Kumliars (11,248) are 
included in it. 


Group VIII. 
Page 12.5,1.— 2. 
Page 125, 1.— 8. 


The Gujars hold 35 villages in Ajmer and 4 in the Beawar Tahsil. 
They are deseiibed as careless cultivators and their principal occupation 
is ^razing cattle. Their chief men are called M/iir. In eastern Raj- 
putana the wives of Gujars form a chief class of 
Castes of Marwar, Phabai c or foster mothers, their women being pre- 
page o.>. ferred by the Rajputs of that part for this work. 

The Jats are firstrate cultivators and nearly the whole of the Ramsar 
Farvana belongs to them. They are settled in Kekri and in the best 
villages of the Ajmer and Rajgarh parganas. Tabiji, Saradhna, Makrera, 
Jethana, Rudhwara, and Pic-holian belong to the Jats. They hold six 
villages in the Beawar Tahsil, round about Beawar. They never penetrat- 
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Sonars, (3,692) Jewellers 
carriers, cultivators and 
and Lohars, blacksmiths 


Page 125, 1.— 2. 


ed far into Merwara. Among other castes, included in Group VIII may 
Pao-e l 9r I 9 be meu tioned Darogas and Chakars (6,933), who are 
° “ ? * domestic servants, Khatis (6,373) Carpenters, Ahirs 

(4,816) who are cultivators and herdsmen, 
and Goldsmiths, Kahars, (3,517), who are 
fishermen. Darzis, tailors, number 2,578, 

number 2,558, Chhipas, calico printers, Kharols, cultivators, Loclhas, 
fodder merchants and agriculturalists number 1,912, 1,193 and 1,107, 
respectively. Other castes in this group number under 1,000 each. 

Group IX. is made up of camelmen, labourers, mendicants and 
cultivators, bards and barbers and certain persons of disreputable 
occupations and contains 11,843 persons. Nais, barbers, number 6,846 
followed by Bhats, bards and genealogists, vho 
number 2,033. Rebaris, camelmen, number 1,601 
Gosains, mendicants and cultivators are shown as 588 and Baris, 
inferior barbers at 5 13, ofher castes are returned as below 500 each. 
The Nais have important functions to perform on marriage occasions 
Castes of Mai war, and other festivals as well as on the occasion of a 
pages 141-142. funeral. In the adjoining State of Marwar there 
are three divisions of Nai the Maru Nai, the Baid Nai and the Purbia Nai, 
these do not intermarry. In the same State the Rebaris allege that their 
origin is coeval with that of the camel. They say that their ancestor 
was created by Mahadeo to take care of the first camel which Parbati 
had created for her own amusement. The Maru and the Chalkia are 
the two principal divisions of Kebaris. The former consider themselves 
superior to the latter. They will not give their daughters in marr iage 
to the Chalkias, but will take the daughters of the latter as wives. 
The Maru Rebaris, therefore, practise hypergamy. 

Group X. contains 64,717 persons or 13*6 p-r cent, of the total 
Pa r e 125 I 9 8 population of all religions. In this group come 
-age those castes from whom the twice born can not 

take water, but who are not untouchable. In this group come the 
Merwara clans, Rawats (32,209) Mhers (21,649) and Mherats (8,554'). 
Minas are also included in the group, but the return of Minas is erroneous, 
only 64 having been shown in Table XIII against 
4,648 in 1S91. The entries in the schedules have 
evidently been misread and Minas have been included elsewhere, possibly 
among Kachis and Murais. The clans of Merwara deserve some notice. 
At the time of the British occupation of Ajmer in 1818 Merwara was 
an unexplored and wild region, inhabited by marauding tribes who lived 
by robbing the surrounding country. In 1820-21 there was a regular 
expedition into Merwara, some fighting took place, and the district 
was subjugated. In course of time a social change was wrought 
in the inhabitants of the district, who abandoned their old villages* 
which were invariably perched on the top of hills in inaccessible places 
for fear of their fellowmen and wild beasts, and took to habits of industry 
i — — The Merwara clans trace their lineage to Rajput 
chiefs, who took Mina girls as wives. Their ancestry 
is described in the Ajmer-Merwara Settlement 
Report 1875. The Mhers, Mherats and Rawats are all descended from 
a common ancestor. The Mhers numbered 30,467, the Mherats, 9,022 
and the Rawats 30,844 in 1891, the figures at the 
present census being 21,649, 8,554 and 32,209 res- 
Ajmer-Merwara Census Report 1891, Kawat is 
described as a title of nobility and it is probable 
that some Mhers have returned themselves as 
already been shown in Chapter III the majority of 


Page 130, II. — 2, 3. 


and 


Page 


agriculture. 

O 

38, et. seq. 


2,3. 

the 


Pagesl30 ; 131,11- 
pectively. In 
Page 28. 

Rawats. As has 

the Merwara clans have returned themselves as Hindus, but they are 
not very much fettered by Rrahmanical rites and customs. In recent 
years between Todgarh and Bhim the inhabitants of neighbouring 
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villages have put up a stone invoking the vengeance of Dudaleshwar 
Mahadeo (Shiva) on any one eating the flesh of cow, kine and buffaloes, 
but it is doubtful whether this prohibition is acted up to by the 
general population. In the course of police work I have often received 
complaints of the kine thieving and killing propensities of the inhabi- 
tants of certain parts of Menvara, particularly of the villages of Sham- 
garh, Lulwa and Jliak. 

The social customs of the Merwara clans have been set forth in the 
Pa es 4^ 4'] Ajmer-Merwara Settlement Report 1875 and are the 

6 J same now. The Mherats, and Chitas as a rule profess 

Mahomedanism, but the difference in religion is no barrier to marriage 
or social intercourse. A movement, however, appears to have set 
in against this custom. On the 18th April 1902, a meeting of about 
250 M hers took place in Srinagar in the Ajmer distiict. Deleoates 
appear to have come from Merwara also. At the meeting it was decided 
that as Chitas were Mahomedans, Mhers would not give their daughters 
to them in marriage. It will be interesting to trace the progress of the 
movement. It is possibly a definite parting of the ways between those 
clans who profess Hinduism and those who profess Islamism. The 
adherents of both religions have up to the present intermarried and 
interdined without restriction. The various gots of the Merwara 
clans except among the Mherats who profess Mahomedanism, are exo- 
gamous. A blank return of Mahotnedan Mherats at this census is clearly 
erroneous ; and has been explained in the remarks on page 133. The 
existence of hypergamy among certain of the Merwara clans has ahead y 
been noticed. 

It is to be regretted that the return of Minas is unreliable. These 
men are to be found principally in the Kekii and Sawar Police circles 
and the Deoli Irregular Force enlists them. The Mina Karar is hard 
by Deoli. Those Minas who do not enlist in the Deoli Irregular Force 
are as a rule cultivators. In the last famine their marauding propensities 
were clearly indicated. Attempts have been recently made to enlist 
Minas from Sawar for the local Police Force, but without success so 
far. 

The Jogis who have been returned at 1,360 are cultivators and 
Pages 130,11.— 2. mendicants. 

Group XI. is made up of untouchable castes, and numbers 12,923 
„ -.ok 10 c t o P ersons - Dhobis, washermen, come first with 4,994, 
Pages 125, 1 -M ^ then Khatiks, who are Hindu butchers and poultry 

keepers with, 3,3 15. Shoe makers (Mochis) come next with 2,826. 
Drumbeaters (Dholis) with 970, other castes in the group return small 
numbers. 

Group XII. — The lowest castes, who eat beef and vermin, and are 
Page 126,1— 2,8. considered filthy. They number 79,695 or 16 8 per 
Pages 129, 130,131, cent, of all religions. The menial and scavenging 

11—2,3. classes, are included in this group. Balais are first 

with 22,350 against 31,970 in 1891. Chamars come next with 19,350 
against 17,376 in 1891. Possibly some .Regars were returned as 
Chamars. Regars number 14,287 against 21,053 in 1891. Kolis, who 
are labourers and fuel sellers number 8,355 against 4,724 in 1891, due 
possibly to the inclusion of others pursuing similar occupations. 
Sweepers number 5,306 against 5,921 in 1891, and Bhils 5,324 against 
7,752. Nayaks, numbering 2,441 are village menials and thieves. Dhan- 
kias and Pasis 1,435 are fuel sellers. The rest of the castes in this 
group are wandering tribes such as Kanjars, Nats, and other such 
folk. Their numbers are small. Difficulties exist in finding out their 
encampments and enumerating the inmates. 

The twelve groups comprising the list of social precedence have 
now been dealt with. There is included in Subsidiary Table I a list of 
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59 castes, which are either occupational titles or are alternative titles of 
castes, already entered such for instance as Kalwar Kachis and Murais 
not being generally known here were not included in the list of social 
precedence. The numbers are small for each caste, generally speaking, ex- 
cept as regards Sadhus, 3,351, who are devotees and mendicants, Kachis, 
3,571, who are clutivators and whose number in 1891 was 61. If these 
figures be compared with those for Minas it will be apparent that owing 
to the abstractors not being able to read the entries in the schedules, Minas 
were possibly entered as Kachis and Murais, of whom only 6 were shown 
in 1891 and 1,663 at this census. Kahvars are shown as 1,106, while 
others have simply returned their occupations as their castes, such for 
instance as Rangrez and Syce. 

The Hindu castes have now been dealt with. A list of social prece- 
dence of Musalmans was drawn up by Munshi Imara- 
. usa mans, Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer- 

Merwara. The order of precedence among Mahomedans is : — 

(1) Sheikhs (2) Sayads (3) Moghals (4) Pathans (5) Others. The 
Sheikhs are divided into Kureshi, Faruqui, Sidiqui, Abbasi, Ansari, 
Bani Israil and Nau Muslim. The Kureshis stand first as the Prophet 
was of this tribe, the Faruquis and Sidiquis are descended from the 
successor of the Prophet. Abbasis and Ansaris are descendants of 
the original Arab families Abbasis are named after Abbas, the uncle 
of the Prophet. The word Ansari is derived from Nasir, an Assistant 
or helper, because they are the offspring of those, who helped the 
Prophet when he fled from Arabia. Bani Israil are reported by 
Munshi Imam-ud-d in to be converted Jews and are found here in small 
numbers. Some Pathans, who claim their descent from Saul are also said 
Castes of Marwar, to call themselves Bani Israil.” Nau Muslims are 

Page 198. those inhabitants of the province who have from 

time to time been converted. 

The Sayads are divided into Hasani, Huseni and Alwi. Hasanis, 
and Husainis are the descendants of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, 
and therefore take precedence of Alwis. Alwis are descendants of Ali 
the brother of the Prophet. 

The Moghals do not observe any social distinction among themselves. 
The word Moghal means a jungle and indicates their former wild 
condition. Among Pathans come the various transfrontier tribes, 
many members of whom are to be found in Ajmer. The group “ Others ” 
comprises converts and those who have occupational titles. They 
maintain no social precedence. 

The Sheikhs come first with 31,972 against 32,554 in 1891, Others 

Page 131, II. 2, 3. follow with 20,571 then come Pathans with 11,048, 

Pages 127, 128,1.— 2. Sayads 5,703 and Moghals 2,737. The correspond- 
Pages 130,131,11.— ing figures in 1891 for each of these tribes being 

2 > 3 - 19,679, 14,602, 5,754 and 1,676 respectively. 

The Sheikhs are the descendants of those, who came here at the 
time of the Mahomedan occupation more so in the time of Humayun 
and Babar. They are employed at the Dargah and in various other 
occupations. They are generally to be found in towns. 

The Sayads are also to be found in and about towns as a rule 
they are Khadims and Pirzadas of the Dargah. Moghals, Pathans and 
others are scattered all over the district ; a number of Moghals and Pat- 
hans enlist in the Army and Police. Among “ Others ” there has been 
a remarkable rise among those returned as Mewatis, who were returned 
p oo it 9 at 11 in 1891 and now at 9,419. In 1881, 332 were 
a ^ e ’ returned. It is difficult to account for these discre- 

pancies except on the basis of inaccurate enumeration and difficulties in 
reading the entries in the schedules. 
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Subsidiary Table II has been compiled for the various castes, tribes 
Variations in Caste, an d races since 1881, as figures for 1872 were not 
Tribe and Race since available. It is not possible to draw any useful con- 

1881. elusions from the figures. There have been no cognate 

cases which have been dealt with on different principles. Between the 
figures of each census discrepancies can be found which can only be re- 
conciled on the supposition that: — 

(а) Enumeration has been erroneous. 

(б) The entries have been so badly written that abstractors 

hare guessed at the caste and have entered it accordingly. 

Take for instance two castes in 1881 and 1891 which show discre- 
Pagesl29,130, II. — pancies; fNaiks show blank in 1881 and 2,771 in 1891, 
3,4. Charans 2,132 in 1881 and 499 in 1891. There is 

apparently no reason for these discrepancies beyond inaccurate reading 
of the schedules. The same thing has occurred again at this census, 
only more so owing to the difficulty, the abstractors at Cawnpore experi- 
enced in reading the Ajmer-Mervvara schedules. 

Subsidiary Table IV has been dealt with in Chapter V. Part I as 
Pages 56, 57. regards the age period 0—5. A low proportion was 
Proportion of sexes in noted among children below o years of ao*e among 
selected castes. Malis, Mhers and Rawats, due to heavy infantile 
mortality in the famine. Among Balais, Chamars, Jats, Kumhars 
and Regars a very high proportion of women is maintained throughout 
life. Their women help their husbands in their occupations and are 
a hardy set. The proportion among the other castes fluctuates in 
the age periods. The figures may have been affected by various 
causes. There may at a given period have been more emigration 
or immigration as regards one caste than another. Such causes would 
affect the proportion of the sexes The most noteworthy variation 
is in the case of Mher women who go down suddenly 
Page 1 ^ 6 , 7, 8. f rom 722*5 per 1,000 in the age period 20 and 40 to 

545*4 in the age period 40 and over. Widow re-marriage is more prevalent 
among Mhers than among other castes. Whether widow re-mari iage with 
its dangers, attendant on child birth has anything to do with the reduced 
proportion of women among Mhers at 40 and over I am unable to say. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, 
Aj mer-Merwara, efforts were made to collect* statistics showing the per- 
centage of the principal castes which resorted to relief works or received 
gratuitous relief during the last famine. The Assistant Commissioner, 
however, could not furnish complete and accurate figures, as muster rolls 
did not show the castes. Under these circumstances it has not been found 
possible to give the statistics required. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence and religion. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

c 



Percentage of group on total population of 

o 

JZ 

£ 

5 


Hindus. 

Vlusalmansj 

i 

Others. 

All reli- 
gions. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 | 

! 

6 1 

7 

S 

Croup I- — Brahmans — 

Ranch Dravids ... 

236 

32 

204 


| 



Ranch Gaudas ... 

11,583 

6,251 

5,332 



... 


Rarashars 

161 

53 

108 



**■ 


Others 

13,065 

7,952 

5,113 


i 



Total I 

25,045 

14,288 

10,757 

6 5 

34 7 | 

1025 

5*22 

Grodp II.— (a) Castes who claim to 
be Brahmans and who 
are considered to be of 
high social standing, 
though their claim is 
not universally admit- 
ted. 

Dhusars or Bhargavas . 

598 

150 

448 


i 



Cliarans ... 

7 

7 





... 

Total II (a) ... 

605 

157 

448 

15 

*8 

24 

*12 

Croup II. — (6) Castes allied to Brah- 
mans, but who are con- 
sidered to be impure. 

Dakota 

42 

42 






Acharajas 

211 

86 

125 


... 



Total II (h) ... 

253 

128 

125 

*06 

•3 

10 

‘05 

Croup III. — Khatriya* — 

Rajputs ... 

15,430 

8,882 

6,548 





Khatris ... 

74f 

179 

562 





Total III 

16,171 

9,061 

7,110 

42 

22 4 

66*2 

33 

Group IV.— Castes allied to Khatri- 
yas. 

Rayas thas 

2,620 

1,241 

1,379 





Total IV 

2,620 

1241 

1,379 

6 

36 

17 

•5 

Group V. — Vaishyas 

Mahajans... 

37,027 

20,372 

16,655 





Total V 

37,027 

20,372 

16,655 

97 

514 

1514 

78 

Group VII. — Castes, certain articles 
prepared by whom are 
by common consent 
eaten by the twice 
born, and water from 
whose lota is taken 
without question. 

Shvdrtu of pure castes. 

Tambolis 

697 

459 

238 





Mahatamas 

46 

16 

30 



... 


Bhadbhunjas ... 

451 

197 

254 



... 


Total VII 

1,194 

672 

522 

31 

16 

4*8 

*2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Caste, Tribe and Itaee by social precedence and religion 


Car'll Ttihe or I la*, c. 


Pe.» outage oi ymup <»n total population o 
i All reli- 

Hnuiu-. , ; Otheis. 

maim. gums. 


Kkoit* VIII. — Canto tiom \thmn 

>4)1110 -at tile 1 w let I mu i 
would take pnik> 
and li.iltr tiom v/hdue 
h>tn is taken without 
* * iv* -t ion. 


Sonars 

Kuimi& 

Mali* 

( htnpas ... 

]>ai/is 
K halts 

Tiiatheia.s and Kaseras 
LnkHcras ... 

Jats 

(iui.iv> 

(Lidaua* ... 
l),uoi»as and Chakats 

Telis 

Kahar> 

Alms 

Lohavs 

Kumliai’s 

Kharols ... 

Lodlia* 

Burn 'is 


Total VIII ... ! 1*32,545 66. 230 66*315 



(>U2 

\ 

77 1 

l.lhS 


oi<> 


LTb 

;j»ti * 

I-"* 

sr.j 

s 

“ j , , ; 

7.1 B> 

1 

nlJ 


t»{‘i 

• to j 

.» 

;*> 

1 

Is 2 

1 .01 Ml 

(> 



1 !< >5 

4.470 


* *M ) 


1 ill 

7 7 


in 5 


:>:io 

:>,o 


U4b 

14 


11,027 


24S 

]«» 

,772 

lb.47b 


7b I 

i 

27 4 1 

41 >7 

b 


1 3 

.1)77 . 

4. S 7 S 

4 

.7 1 * 

i 0 

,171 , 

2.4*»7 


.717 

I 1 

.411.1 

2J >24 

-J 

.sib 

0 

.7'js ; 

2 . 01 S 

o 

,.v*s 

1 

.170 

1 . 4 o.s 

1 1 

,24S 

1 

.7 hi : 

b.V»2 

* i 

io:i 


410 | 

7 s:t 

1 . 

.l‘>7 



77 s 


70 



12 


(incur IX. -Ca>tes from whose lc.*« \ 
some ot the twice hunt j 
nuld ta ke water, while j 
othets would not. I 

Reha vis 

Odh* 

(loanin'' .*■ •” 

Bhats Ha oh and *Jaga> ... 

Xais. Hajjam* ! 

Bari* ... ••• 

Bhagat- ... 

BhaLvas ... 

Ramil* ... 

Total IX 

Group X. — I Artec trom whose tat a 

the twice horn cannot 
take water, hut who are 
m >t untouchable. 


Banjul a> 

Naths 

Jogm 
Raw at* 
M heiat* 
Mheirt 
Mmas 
Ku* 

Kalals 


Total X 

Gkoci-XI.— t'.id- , « 1 m. h in i ..u- 

tmuhahic, but do n A 
eat heef. 

Mo in* 

Bti’o'i'- 

Kh inks 

Baoi’'' 

l)hoh>, e- j 


Bio j 

- {S I 

4 do 7 * 

3.377 3 
17i» 


11,843 6*242 : 5,601 


705 s 

1,71 

11 1 

7 

1 ,3bU 

as 2 

32.10‘) ! 

17,0* ).► 

>.751 

4.bB» 

21, '**40 ■ 

12,1)77 

b4 ; 

l *• 

i's ; 

177 ; 

(,S 

li- 

64,717 j 

35,434 


34 8 184 0 i 542 ‘6 27 8 


... f 

I 



48 0 I 2*5 


265 3 13 6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence and religion. 


Caste, Ti ’’he or R.i 


P-K outage of ci-mp mi total population oi 

i, Mibal- i , , i , All leii- 

il lUtl'l" , ^ , Others 

nun- ; mous. 


CJRun* X\. — ( Conrfwl 'l ) 

(lanwauli..- 

ImioLi" 

Total XI 

Oroi'F XII.- -Tlu* lowe-t caster 

who eat heel aral 
vt*rimn tin<l an* oii^i - 

del Oil tiltli\ . 
f’iianiM" 

Keuai =• 

Baltin 

XuStik 1 * 

Xih 

Ahui i- 
Ktlbilun... 

Blnis 

Mi‘ht'1!*' oi Bhangi" 
Balmiia' 4 

K.mjais .. 

Kuli-* 

Llumkias arid Pasr- 


6.915 6 008 


lO/loO S.OSH 1 HM.ro 
14 2S7 , 7,od J 1 " ijl 

22/Ph j 11 ( ILIUM 


Total XII 

... 

79*655 , 

38.828 

40 867 

TEUS — 

AjBimis . 

... 

i 

lo 

B» 


Atakhs ... . . 

... 

;,s ■ 

2 [ 

24 

Bdhelids ... 


1T:> I 

71 

LrJ 

Bai w in 

... 

4“> ' 

t "> 


Ba-ms 


; 7 , 

15 

2 

V>*\iUv 

... 

r. 

15 


Beiias 


- 

l 

.*; 

Bliauds 



Si, 

.* \) 

Biinptl" 

*■ 

1 j* . 

2IM 


Bli.ipnts . . 

... 

~)i; 

;>♦; 


( ' in 1 1 dun >. . 


L» 

12 

1 

])jfahs 

• 

1 4 

7, 


Phun.a- 

... 

\i 

0 

M 

< inhiais ... 

... 

41 

... 

11 

t < a i li 1 1 a s ,,, . • . 


41 

Ml 

1 / 

( t UM ja" 



27 


<Lu w i- 


127 ' 

Id 

’’ll 1 

( t 1 U »8 1 ■** 


15 h 

;V t7 

02 

1 *d» »1 tS 


,'o • 

JO ; 


(iujl.llls ... 


- 


7 

< Jui mu kins 


2! 

21 


Hahv.ds ... 


S 

M 1 

7] 

Kai bus 


3.57 1 

2,1 02 

<jm.i 

K.ikmaw.u 


1 

1 , 


Kaluais .. 


],1 00 

505 


Kamatis 


I s 

1 ' ■ 


Kitimibu s ... 


4 . 

! 

4 

Kcu it*. 


Mi »7 

Iu5 ! 

1 12 

ivh.il.it>. ... 


10 


L 

TvIuiumi- 


i t 

52 ! 

22 

Kliti.i! .0 . . 

... 

29 1 

| 


Kharoks 


4 

4 1 


Khaikim . 


M 



KnkaK ... 


15 


1,; 

Kumiw.it- 


5 

,* 


Luili.is 


f-1 


0 ’ 

ilaklimtpLi ia 


1 

1 


Mai al lias ... 


N.» 

70 , 

01 

Millais 


i,«;u j ’ 

1 ,5M2 

Li! 

X.uk is 


v , 


19 

Xanakpanthis 


• 1 

*112 

10- 

New us ... 


n i 

li 


Vattidars . 


.> | 

M 


Ltwo 



2‘ 

* 11 

Ikuku- 

j 

! L*5 i 


I • 

Kam-i’Uf liis 

... i 

i ‘I : 

'■ 



326 2 | 
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subsidiary TABLE I. 


Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence and religion. 


Tlihe or lJ.U'H. 

? 

A 

4 i 

2 * 

r-i 

v- 

1 < nt of moup on 

n.li-ft. Mu^almai-ft' 

oUl iiujj illation of 

AUroh- 

wiuilS. 

1 

, 1 

i 

i 


1 {> 

7 ft 

Others — ( Cntn'lnth < 1 .) 




1 


1 I 


■RtiMuaibulira 


1 

j 



! 


11 in tii ez 


,*H ) 

Ml 2 

mi 




HtlllJ s "dZ . . 


1 VJ 

1 1S 

71 j 


... 

... 

Ktiiui-u .1 alias 


...) 

• 25 

p 


i 


Kan ear Mutate 


21 

2-< j 

5 


... ... * 


Hand iL-> ... 


• > 

’j 

| 



•** 

Sad 1 ill's 


oil 

U/»* , 

1.051 | 




( -• 



1 

t 


... 


siiu\..tft . 


* 

.r> 

... 



... 1 

Saiv, an 


1 

1 





SO.unis 


02 \ 

1 ^ 

220 



... 

S14I1 liars ... 



j J. 

s 



... 

Uiiftpi-cilkd 


L\hlj 

1,101 1 

],;:>] 



... j 

Total Others ... ! 

16.367 

10.173 

6,194 


4 3 227 

67 0 3 5 

M rs VL-MANS — 










51.072 

M .372 

lYiVii 


S -4 44 3 

120 S ■ (OS 

Sheikhs... 


5.703 

J,«i 07 

2,0' *•» 


1*4 7 0 

23*5 * 1 1 

Sayads 


2.737 

1.-.V2 

l.-d.l 


*7 3*7 

11*2 5 

.Mojilials ... 


11 . 04 s 

7, »»•-,* J 



2 *S 13 3 

15 2 2 3 

Ikithatis ... 








Others — 







i 

Aim 


1 

1 



1 

! 

Avails 



01 

J 4 : 




15 a hcli as ... 






... 

i 

B.dam 


s 

s 

... ! 



I 

Baiilaraa ... 


o,i 

30 





Beiia* 


~ 

7 



| 


Be-ava i* 


i) 


.. 

0 




H hands 


10 


11 




Bhaiiuis ... 


1.820 

(j.J j 

O' '2 

i 



Bliat 

... 

1 

1 





Bhutvara* 


os 

51 

]-! 




Bhil 


J 

} 



1 

... ... 

Bisatis ... 


0 

«> 




j 

Jiln^htis ... 


1*22 

r.ii 

50 



1 

BhlU jis • • 


11 

o i 

s 



1 

Fhlnpis ... 


i 1 - S 14 

oi;o 

Sft 4 



I 

t'hitii 1 


Oj 1 

mi 

300 




( ’Inn 2 liars... 


i 4 

12 ■ 

2 






-ih 

.1 

-j 0 


... 


pe-walis ... 


1.412 

12.1 

1 AM 7 




Phanktas, ... 







i 

phadins ... 


1 21 u 

- - 

1 * 155 



[ 

. . j 

pliuhs ... 


;’>7 

21 

K 5 




Plmlift ... 




(i 



... 

Jlluimas . . 


>2 

0 

50 



1 

Faun - 


». d) 

3; > 1 

.*> 1 - 




<». ilc liars ... 


1 

1 



i 


(Lulolii 


1 

1 




,,, 



2«i 

] ! 

12 




( Ini salavat ■> 

.. 

*j 

" 





(■mains . 


7 

7 





Ihijam 


Mi) 

17 

J . 




lialw li ... 
f 't- 


1 

1 





.1 dlil’llt S ... 


3 

s 

1 




dulahis ... 


1:11 

in - 

o*> 




Kalni'S 

... 

;j 

1 

.» 




lv.i^ais 


raj 

20 

07 




Kaya mkhanis 


12 

* 2 . 





K hudi in ... 


i ; 

1 

] 




1 

Kl’iir.jjiii - .. 


7 


7 




Khali - ... 


m2 

” h»2 




l 

Kmn! airs ... 


la 


1 


j 

1 

Kunjias ... 


fit 

r. > 

•j" 



’’ | 

Lulaim 


12m 

4 i. 

SO 



... 

Mala Uft ... 


•j 





1 

M.dlS . . 


7 

0 

r> 



... 

Mewatk 


0. ! 1 *' 

1 ; u| *j 

0 JO 1 




Mira-is 


1 *\\ 

i,:ioi 

;‘s 



1 
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Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence and religion. 



T 


Ptia-iU.. 

• ‘ »t jj, *up oil total pop 

illation of 

Ca*to, Tn l>e or Rate. 








r 

= 

Hindu*.. 

Me." tinians Otiiei". 

All tell- 



S Zi. 



giunx 

1 


3 i 

•* 

t» : 7 

S 

0th P llb. — (Cvnchuhtl ) 


; 1 




Vo 1 hi" 

- 1 

1 7 jo 




\\«i- 

V o 

27> 



... 


Xaunniftlinit 

- i 

i 37 24 


... 

... 

XiiLar" 

174 

72 1<>_> 

... 

... 


Radiid" ... ... ... 

♦> 

... ! 7) 


| 


Rai'mez 


IS s 


1 

... ] ... 


El-ui> 

I) 

n ••• 


! 


Raw ate 

J 7>3 

, 1)7) , SS 




Taw aits 

3 

l i •> 




Tell.- 

47)0 

2. >7 ! 213 


. i ... 


Tuikiyas 

i* 





Unspeeifitd 

208 

| *Vj 26 


! ... 1 


Total Others 

20,571 

11,697 8.874 

54 

28 8 84 2 

44 

Christians— 


1 


: ' 


Europeans 

1.0) o 

607 | 312 

*20 

W ! 4-1 

•21 

Euiasians ... 

341 

17)2 ; ISO 

•OS 

■4 3 °> 

•07 

Christians (Native) 

2.362 

1,206 1,090 

*6 

3 2 i 9 6 

’5 

P ARSIS— 




j i 

1 


Parsb 

164 | 

i 

90 74 

.04 | 

1 *2 i ‘0 

1 

, *03 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Variation in Caste. Tribe and Race since 1881. 



Percentage ol va tuition 4 
Iin icmm* ( ) or 3 

Dei-reaoO ^ 


1SS1. 1891-01. 18<l-94. 

4 *> G 


° O 
al 

T S 


Remark?. 


Aghoria ... 
Aliaria ... 


The figures of 1 0 1 arc 
\ cry low. It i - po""ihle 
that mr.iiv of tliem have 
been included in nil- 
spe< liied. the abstrac- 
tor < oil Id not decipher 
the schedules; properly. 


Balais 
Banjaras... 
Bubars ... 
Bagarias... 


31.97o 
If 12 • 
2 S 4 j 
42-3 


2 009 

4-110*3 

4-10*8 

27.442 

-30 l 

; lG .1 

:;;*s 

- 183 *3 

-Too 

28 t 

- 75 *4 

i 

357 

-07*8 1 

t r 1 8 ’ 5 


-IPO 
~4i:i*3 
-To *4 
-79*3 


A wandering tribe, po"Mblv 
owing to the famine 
of 1 > OS -1900 they have 
emigrated. 


Baris 

Bar was ... 

Baoris 

Beldaia 

Bhands 

Bhangis 

B liar was and Bhagats 


-f 104*7 

- 2(3*7 
*21 

'4(3 -S 

- 54 s 
{-20*9 

- 12 0 


J In figure^ have been 
amalgamated. 


Blula 

Bhopas ... 
Bhnrjis ... 
Brahmans 


■2.0.34*7 The figures of 1SS1 ap- 
peal in cor reel. 

-12 S 
■ s 2li 1 
4 *33 1 S 

- 7’i> Tln i figure" of Dhiis.ivs, 
(la nulia 1 -, Dakota, 
A'.haraja^ ha\e ab>o 
bf rr included m the 
tmure-j. 


Chamars 

Charans 


iy,35o 1 i:.37<> ! 1R621 

7 | 499 2,132 


It is pu"'iible that some 
of them have returned 
themselves a- Biiats 
and Jagas. 


Chi upas 

Christians (Native) . 

Rnrzis 

Darogas and Chakars . 


2.o78 2,7-12 

0,033 lu ,001 


The figures, for these 
easte- have been amal- 
gamated, as they are 
akin to each other. 


3)es^ ahs 
Dhadhis ... 
Dhobis ... 
D holis ... 



Pei haps “ I)holi " was 
read as “ Dhobi** in the 
. i » if in *t* . The 
di-ciepeiKie" aie evi- 
dently due to some such 
cause. 
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Pei '•oil". 

5 

^et. mtagf-ut van moiu 
ln< l - ' o’ I 

— t. | 

2 T 

K email; 6 '. 

Ca-te, Tube ot Race. 

1901, 

1891. , 

1SS1. 

1S91-U1. ! 

1881-91. 

y A .? - i 

1 

o 

3 ; 

1 

5 

0 

* 

8 

llankias .. 

1,108 

1,030 | 


~r 7 *5 

; -v. 1 j 

• .13 -n 


Dluim.i" and Behna 4 * 

9 

12 • 

224 

- 27/0 j 

-94*2 

- 119*2 


Kuropeans ... 

1,009 

S3 8 

1.23n 

-i- 2‘)‘4 

- 31*8 

-11 -1 


1C liras ian -1 

:)il 

030 

190 

- 10 4 

-221*5 

-f 178*1 


Fakirs 

039 

007 

1,298 

-S3 

- 10*3 

— 54 0 


Gadarias . 

util 

119 


a-371‘4 

4 - 72 -5 

4-443*9 


Gawaihis 

i l 

52 1 

423 

— 9S 3 

-r 23 2 

- 75 1 

Wandering mat makers, 
emigiation lia^ probably 
taken place. 

1 1 hosi< ... • 

4.j9 

2 o,t 

253 

-4- 27 0 

—19*4 

-7 7 0 


Gusams ... 

5 ns 

1.217 

1.241 

— 5 ! *7 

o.-> 

- 53 9 


^ojai- 

:50,24 s 

37.808 

32,1590 

- 1*3 

15 S 

- 1 1 '5 


Jat-4 

♦27.941) 

30.321 

31.788 

-23-1 

-14 3 

-8 <S 


Jagas 

5 so 

1,139 

l .) y 

- 4> 5 

- 1 1.9 9 

~ 1*21 1 


dngis ... ... 

1.300 

2,774 

121 

- 7.1-u 

, 219*2 

.108-1) 


J C\\ > ... ... ... 


71 

91 


_ .> 1 .7 

- 24 5 


Kahar-i ... 

3.517 

3,277 

2.59! 

--7-3 

- 20*5 

,-33*s 


Kulals ... 

177 

, 

! .087 

1,04 5 

— s«) 7 , 

-7-2(5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence and religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Caste, Tribe and Race by social precedence and religion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OCCUPATION. 


General figures. 


The distribution of 
the agricultural 
population. 

Page 144, IL — 3. 
Page 144, II.— 4, 5. 


The distribution of the population by occupations is set forth in 
Imperial Table XV. Table XV — A has also been 
compiled. Imperial Table XV has been compressed 
in Subsidiary Table I, attached to this chapter, so as to show each order 
and sub-order according to certain percentages. 

No great variety of occupations is brought out in the Tables. The 
greater part of the population is agricultural, and taken in order of 
numerical superiority the percentage of population supported by each class 

p i 4 .t 143 T 2 ou tota ^ P°P u l a ti° n of the province, is, Class B, 

a ^ es ’ ’ ' Pasture and Agriculture 54 - 81 per cent. Class D, 

Preparation and Supply of Material Substances, 1774 per cent. Class G, Un- 
skilled Labour not Agriculture IQ'59 percent. Class C, Personal Services, 
591 percent. Class E, Commerce, Transport and Storage 421 per cent. 
Class F, Professions 2‘56 per cent. Class A, Government 2’38 per cent. 
Class H, Independent, 1‘80 per cent. 

The distribution of the agricultural population by districts is set 
forth in Subsidiary Table II. The percentage of the 
agricultural population to the total population of each 
district is 533 in Ajmer and 547 in Merwara. The 
percentage of actual workers and dependents is very 
much the same in both districts, 63‘5 and 36’5 in 
Ajmer, 62 - 3 and 377 in Merwara. The bulk of the 
agriculturalists are naturally to be found in rural areas, where 953 per cent. 

of the actual workers were enumerated, against 47 per 
Page 141,1. 6, 7 . cen p j n urban areas. The percentage of dependents to 

Page 141, 1.— 8, 9, actual workers is 1727 in urban areas and 52‘4 in 

rural areas. Agriculturalists who live in towns go 
out to their fields to work, leaving their families behind, which accounts for 
the high percentage of dependents in urban areas. 

The distribution of the industrial population of each district is shown 
in Subsidiary Table III. Under “ Industrial popula- 
tion” has been taken all those returned under Class D. 
Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. The 
number of persons engaged in various industries is 
58,660 in Ajmer and 26,587 in Merwara. In the 
former 1 5 ’9 per cent, of the total population of the 
district is industrial, against 24'3 in Merwara. In 
Ajmer 52 - 4 per cent, of the industrial population are 
47 ‘6 per cent, dependents, against 54’2 and 45’S per 
cent, respectively in Merwara. In Ajmer-Merwara cotton pressing, ginning, 
spinning and weaving is, to all intents and purposes, the only industry. 
The Beawar cotton mills and presses employ a number of hands. Trade 
in hides and bones also support a goodly number of the inhabitants of 
Merwara, and as the percentages are taken on a small total population 
the divergence between the percentage of people, supported by industries 
in Merwara as compared with Ajmer is explained. Of the total popula- 
tion returned under Class D, 40'S per cent, of the actual workers were 

14,9 t f. q enumerated in urban and 59 2 in rural areas. The 

* a £ e ' ' percentage cf dependents is 116’6 in urban and 69 - 4 

in rural areas. Such occupations as printing, watch repairing, carving 
and engraving are almost exclusively confined to urban areas, while 
the manufacture of earthenwares, collection of gums, resins and 


The distribution 
of the industrial 
population. 

Page 144, III— 2. 

Page 144, III. — 3. 

Page 144, III. — 4 , 5. 

actual workers and 
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Page 14? 5, Y. — 2, 3, 
Page 145, V. — 3. 
page 145, V. — 4, 5, 


forest substances are almost equally confined to rural areas. Leather, 
horns and bones also employ more people in rural than in urban 
areas. 

Subsidiary Table IV has only been prepared for those occupations 
Distribution of the which are carried on partially in factories and partially 
industrial popula- a t home. There are only three such occupations : — 

and facTory 10 (3 ) Provision of drink, condiments and stimulants, 

industries. (2) Books and prints. (3) Cotton. 

As regards the provision of drink 98 per cent, so employed are home 
P 14; iy 5 workers, the balance being those probably in soda 
age o, • ■ water and ice factories. Books and prints employ 

Page 145, IV. — 5, G. home and factory workers, in fairly equal proportions, 

Pao-e 145 IV. 5 6. 50*8 home and 49*2 factory workers while cotton 

employs 60*8 per cent, home and 39*2 factory workers. 
A considerable quantity of cotton ginning and weaving goes on at homes, 
while those employed on books do a considerable quantity of binding and 
such work at home also. 

Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of the commercial popula- 
te distribution of tion * The Tab! . e contains only the figures for sub- 
the commercial orders 54 to 57 inclusive, which include money and 
population. securities, general merchandise, dealing unspecified, 

middlemen, brokers and agents. The population thus supported is 
5,302 in Ajmer and 1,800 in Merwara, being 1*4 and 
1*6 per cent respectively of the total population of 
each district, the provincial figure being 1*4 per ceift. 
The percentage of workers is 37*8 in Ajmer and 45*2 
in Merwara, the percentage of dependents being 62*2 
and 54*8 respectively. The provincial percentage of actual workers is 39*8 
and of dependents 60*2. The high percentage of dependents as compared 
with those among the agricultural and industrial population may be noted. 
The reason is obvious. The families of bankers, general merchants and 
others coming in sub-order 54 to 57 do not work. The few female 
workers that have been returned are probably those who are carrying on 
concerns originally started by their husbands or relatives and bequeathed 
to them. There are no noteworthy commercial concerns in Ajmer- 

p a g e Voi. n_A. Merwara, Bankers and money lenders, etc., come first 

xv. with 3,128, followed by shopkeepers and money 

lenders servants with 1,006. Brokers and agents follow with 5G3. Each 
of the other occupations in the sub-order 54 to 57 support less than 500 
persons. Of those who deal in money and securities 74*5 per cent, of the 
actual workers were enumerated in rural and 25*5 percent in urban areas 
obviously due to the transactions entered into by agri- 
culturalists, General merchandise is confined to towns, 
60*9 percent, of those engaged in dealing unspecified 
were enumerated in rural areas and 39*1 in urban areas. Middlemen, 
brokers and agents ply their trade mostly in towns, 
where 59*9 per cent, were found against 40*1 per cent. 
The percentage of dependents to actual workers in 
sub-order 54, 56 and 57 in rural areas is 122*9, 144*1 
and 101*7 respectively. Men engaged in these lines 
of business have to come into towns frequently, leaving their families 
behind, which accounts for the high percentage of dependents in rural 
areas. 

The professional population, Order XX of Imperial Table XV, numbers 
The distribution 12,094, of whom 9,742 were returned from Ajmer and 
of the professional 2,352 from Merwara. The percentage of the professional 
population, population to the total population of each district is very 

Page 145, \I.~ 3. small, being 2 ‘6 per cent, in Ajmer and 2*1 in Merwara, 

tlie provincial figure being 2*5. The percentage of workers is higher in 


Page 142, 1- 
Page 142, L- 


-6, 7. 
-6, 7. 


Page 142, I.— 6, 7. 
in rural areas. 
Page 142, I.— 9. 


Page 145, VI. — 4. 


Ajmer than in Merwara, 57*8 against 48*8. Ajmer 
contains a very much larger number of workers under 
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63-Religion, 64-Education, 65-Literature, 66-Law, 67-Medicine, 68-Engi- 
neering and Survey, 71-Music, than Merwara, and this accounts for the 

Pacre 14 9 I 7 larger percentage of workers in Ajmer. Under religion, 

^ 76‘3 per cent, of the workers were enumerated in rural 

areas, due to the number of mendicants, priests and such like at Pushkar. 

Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII have been prepared. Owing, how- 
Occupations by ever, to altered tabulation and Ajmer-Merwara not 

orders and selected being industrial centres, it is not possible to draw 

occupations. comparisons between the 1891 and 1901 figures from 

Subsidiary Table VII, while Subsidiary Table VIII shows the effects of 
famine on certain occupations, and not industrial changes in the last ten 
years, as there have been no such changes. As an instance of altered 
tabulation it may be mentioned that in 1891 the workmen employed in the 
railway workshops were tabulated under sub-order 24-Railway Plant. At 
this census they have all been included under sub-order 58*Railway. Then 
again there has been a different classification of the agricultural population 
as compared with 1891. A detailed discussion of the variations in the 
figures of 1891 and 1901 would, under the circumstances, be devoid of 
useful results. In Subsidiary Table VIII the variations in the figures of 
zamindars, field labourers and railway mechanics, are due to altered 
tabulation, the numbers of herdsmen, tenants, cartowners, religious and 
non-religious mendicants have decreased owing to the famine. The herdsmen 
and cart owners lost heavily in cattle, while mendicants and agricul- 
turalists naturally suffered severely. The decline in the numbers engaged 
in the cotton trade is traceable to famine and difficulties with Udaipur in 
prohibiting export of cotton to Beawar 

The occupations of females by orders and selected sub-orders and 
groups are set forth in Subsidiary Tables IX and X. 
The percentage of female workers to male workers is, 
omitting Order XXIII, Indefinite and Disreputable 
hUh among agriculturalists and general labour, being 
64 - 2 and 64 - 4 respectively. Subsidiary Table X 
shows the proportion of female workers to male workers among land- 
holders tenants, agricultural labourers and those engaged in the cotton 
trade and general labour. The last famine possibly resulted in a number 
of women whose husbands emigrated or died taking to labour, which they 
would not have done had they not lost their supporters. The percentage 
of female workers to male workers is fairly high in orders XIV, Glass 
tv a Earthen and Stoneware, 469 ; XXIV, Independent 
Page! , . . 45-4 ; XX, Learned and Artistic Professions 43'3 ; XI T, 


Occupations of 
females by orders 
and selected occupa- 
tions. 

Page 148, IX- — A 


and Forage, 37 9 ; VI, 
These percentages ore 


Textile Fabrics aud Dress, 38*1 ; VIII, Light, Firin' 

Personal, Household and .Sanitary services, 36 9. 

easily accounted for. The wives of potters and weavers generally assist 
their husbands in the manufacture of earthen vessels. Order XX includes 
midwives, whose numbers have gone up from 20 in 1891 to 501 now. The 
1891 figure is apparently erroneous. Large numbers of women bring 
fuel and forage into towns for sale. Europeans and natives of good social 
positions employ female servants for personal, household and sanitary 
services, while those who can generally make provision for their families 
in case of death and so leave them independent. 

The occupations combined with agriculture are set forth in Subsidiary 
Table XI. Of 2,87,623 actual workers 9,875 or 3‘4 
per cent, have returned themselves as partially agri- 
culturalists. The highest percentage of partially 
agriculturalists is among Order XIV, Glass, Earthen 
and Stoneware 28’1, Workers in Cane and Leaves, 
Order XV, follow with 24’2 per cent. Then a long way down come Leather 
w-orkers, Order XVII, with 13-5 per cent, followed by Order VII, Food, 
Drink and Stimulants with ll per cent. The village potter, the maker of 
mats and the thatcher of houses, the village shoemaker, and the local 


Combined occupa- 
tioBS. 

Page 150, XI. — 2,3, 4. 
Page 150, XI.— 4. 
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condiment seller all supplement their living by growing crops on, perhaps, 
small pieces of land, which accounts for the figures. 

The figures of Imperial Table XV — A are too small for the purposes 
of a Subsidiary Table. Suffice it to say that agriculture appears to be 
the favourite alternative occupation. Of 1,394 persons who have returned 
their principal occupation as money lenders 15'9 per cent., of 1,556 herds- 
men 9 - 4 per cent, of 3,511 weavers 61 per cent, and of 414 priests 3'1 per 
cent, are also cultivators. The number of persons employed in other sub- 
sidiary occupations are a negligible quantity. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distribution by occupation. 


Order and sub-order. 

Percentage on 
total population. 

Percentage in 
each order and 
sub-order of 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed in 

Percentage of 
dependents to 
actual workers 


Persons. 

support- 

ed. 

Actual 1 
workers. | 

Actual | 
workers 

Depend- 

ents. 

In urban ^ 
area. 

In rural 
aiea. 

In urban 
area. 

In rural 
area. 

1 

2 

3 | 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I. — Administration ... 

1-43 

57 

39 1 

60 9 

582 

41 8 

1505 

1618 

1 Civil Service of the State ... 

*88 

•39 

42 9 

57*1 

61 *8 

38 2 

139-4 

123*2 

*2 Service of Local and Municipal bodies 

*22 

♦08 

36-4 

63 6 

940 

6*0 

1761 

156*5 

3 Village Service 

*33 

*10 

31-0 

69 0 

16-7 

83-3 

190T 

228*4 

II. — Defence... ... ... 

■89 

55 

652 

348 

55 7 

443 

43 2 

666 

4 Army 

•89 

*55 

652 

34-8 

55*7 

44-3 

43-2 

C6*t) 

III. — Service of Native and foreign States 

06 

•04 

62 5 

37 5 

29 3 

707 

1693 

14*1 

6 Civil Officers ... ... 

*09 

•04 

625 

37 5 

29-3 

70-7 

1693 

14*1 

Class A.— Government 

2 38 

116 

495 

50 5 

56 0 

440 

98 6 

106 2 

IV. — Provision and care of animals 

106 

•63 

59 3 

40 7 

29 0 

71 0 

134 2 

41*4 

S Stock breeding and dealing 

1*04 

•62 

59-4 

40-6 

28*2 

71 -8 

136-0 

41-4 

9 Training and care of animals 

*02 

*01 

53 7 

46*3 ; 

86*0 

140 

918 

50*0 

V. — Agriculture 

53 75 

34 08 

63 2 

36 8 

47 

95 3 

1727 

52 4 

10 Land-holders and tenants .. 

45*58 

- 29T9 

63*8 

36-2 

3-5 

90*5 

143-5 

53-4 

11 Agricultural labourers 

7’70 

4 65 

60*3 

39*7 ! 

11*4 

88-6 

2*21 1 

454 

12 Growers of special products ... 

13 Agricultural training and supervision of 

*07 

•03 

47T 

52-9 | 

511 

48-9 

161*9 

6u *2 

forests 

•40 

*21 

52*5 

47-5 

16 0 

84*0 

290*8 

i 

51 0 

Class B.— Pasture and Agriculture 

54 81 

34 71 

631 

369 

52 

948 

1685 

522 

VI. — Personal, household and sanitary services, 

5-91 

3 31 

56 6 

43 4 

487 

51 3 

98 5 

55 7 

14 Personal and domestic services ... 

4*90 

2-60 

53-0 

47-0 

53 *3 

46*7 

104-9 

69*4 

15 Non-domestic entertainment 

•03 

01 

39-6 

60*4 

82-6 

17*4 

115*6 

325*0 

16 Sanitation ... 

•93 

*70 

74*8 

25*2 

31 S 

08*2 

60 0 

21-2 

Class C.— Personal Services 

5 91 

3 31 

56 6 

43 4 

48 7 

513 

985 

557 

VII. — Food, drink and stimulants 

566 

2 83 

49 3 

507 

36 9 

631 

118 3 

95 4 

17 Provision of animal food 

•46 

•21 

46T 

53-9 

66-8 

33 2 

113*7 

123*6 

18 Provision of vegetable food 

19 Provision of drink, condiments and stimu- 

1-96 

•96 

48*3 

51*2 

50-9 

491 

120 6 

87 ’9 

lants .. 

3’24 

1-66 

49 5 

50 "5 

24-5 

75-5 

117*2 

95-2 

VIII. — Light, firing and forage ... 

46 

*26 

56 8 

43 2 

491 

50 9 

1161 

37 1 

20 Lighting 

•01 

•009 

62*5 

375 

90-9 

9 1 

54*0 

120 0 

21 Fuel and forage 

•45 

•25 

56*6 

43 4 

47*1 

52 ’9 

121-6 

36 ’5 

IX. — Buildings ... ... 

64 

*28 

43 '3 

56 7 

82 3 

17 7 

117 4 

193 2 

22 Building materials ... 

•10 

•04 

39-4 

606 

90*1 

9-9 

143-6 

j 242-1 

23 Artificers in building 

•54 

♦24 

44 0 

56 0 

80 -0 

20 ‘0 

112*5 

189*0 

X. — Vehicles and vessels 

01 

009 

595 

40 5 

886 

114 

553 

166 6 

25 Carts, carriages, &c. 

01 

•009 

595 

40-5 

88*6 

11*4 

55-3 

| 166*6 

XI. — Supplementary requirements 

•64 

*28 

461 

53 9 

674 

32 4 

134 5 

793 

27 Paper 

•009 

*003 

38-6 

61-4 

100 


155 0 


28 Books and prints 

•09 

■04 ! 

44*4 

55-6 

76 9 

23 1 

123-3 ! 

131-] 

29 Watches, clocks and scientific instruments, 

•02 

•01 

30 0 

70-0 

94*4 

5 H 

24P 1 

10f) 0 

30 Carving and engraving 

*05 

■02 

379 

62*1 

92*3 

7*7 

133 0 

537 5 

31 Toys and curiosities 

•05 

*02 

38*8 

61*2 

76-S 

23 2 

162 6 1 

1 10 o 

32 Music and musical instruments 

*33 Bangle makers, beams and sacred threads 

•01 

■003 

£>3*3 

40-7 

43*7 : 

oCr-S 

12*5 ; 

55 5 

&c 

i 

•22 

•12 

56’5 

43 5 

43*0 ! 

50*4 

116-c : 

45-? 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distribution by occupation. 


Order and sub-order. 

Percentage on 
total population. 

Percentage in 
each order and 
sub-order of 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed in 

Percentage of 
dependents to 
actual workers. 

Persons ( 
support- 
ed. 

Actual 

workers 

Actual 

workers 

Depend- 

ents. 

In urban 
3rea. 

In rural 
area. 

In urban 
area. 

In rural 
area. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

XI. — Supplementary requirements. — (Confrf). 









34 Furinture 

‘01 

•003 

32 0 

68*0 

100*0 


212*5 


35 Harness 

•os 

*03 

45 6 

547 

97*1 

2-9 

59*5 

2 , iso 

36 Tools and machinery 

07 

•02 

403 

597 

67*6 

32*4 

145*7 

153-3 

37 Arms and ammunition . . 

*03 

•01 

41-2 

58-8 

93*0 

7*0 

146-2 

100-0 

XII. — Textile fabrics and dress ... 

413 

255 

61 6 

38 4 

46 3 

53-7 

88 8 

391 

38 Wool and fur 

*01 

*004 

46*5 

53 5 

55-0 

45*0 

1545 

66-6 

40 Cotton .. 

2*91 

1 91 

65‘3 

34*7 

46*7 

53*3 

77-3 

31 *5 

41 Jute, hemp, flax, coir, &c., 

07 

•03 

61*7 

3S3 

70-9 

291 

63-5 

58-1 

42 Dress 

1T4 

•60 

52-3 

47*7 

42*8 

57*2 

131-2 

60-7 

XIII. — Metals and precious atones 

1*23 

■59 

47 5 

52 5 

35 7 

649 

155 5 

85 7 

43 Gold silver and precious sfcoues ... 

•50 

•25 

45-7 

54-3 

41*5 

58*5 

123-8 

1147 

44 Brass copper and bell metal 

*13 

05 

42 3 

577 

4*2-2 

57*8 

163-5 

1161 

45 Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

*04 

•01 

29*5 

70*5 

837 

15-9 

25D8 

172*7 

16 Iron and steel 

*50 

“28 

52 -6 

47*4 

24*8 

75 2 

187-6 

57*8 

XIV. — Glass Earthen and stone ware ... 

97 

•58 

60 0 

40 0 

17*2 

82*8 

141 6 

50 9 

48 Earthen and stone wares ... 

‘97 

*5S 

60*0 

40*0 

17-2 

82*8 

141-6 

50 9 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, Sc&. 

101 

•45 

45-4 

54 6 

31*6 

68*4 

184 3 

904 

49 Wood and bamboos 

*88 

•39 

44-4 

55-6 

287 

71*3 

203*5 

93-3 

50 Cane work matting and leaves, &c. 

*13 

•06 

517 

48 3 

49*2 

50 8 

120*0 

67*2 

XVI. — Drugs, guns, dyes, &e 

51 Gums, wax, resins and similar forest 
produce 

'78 

■42 

53 4 

46 6 

42 0 

58 0 

139 6 

492 

■09 

•05 

53-6 

46*4 

167 

83-9 

456 1 

J.V4 

52 Drugs, dyes, pigments, &c. 

■69 

*37 

53 '3 

467 

45*7 

54-3 

123 6 

56*7 

XV II. — Leather, <fec. 

2 21 

119 

541 

45 9 

36 7 

63 3 

123 5 

61 9 

53 Leather, horn and bone 

2-21 

1T9 i 

547 

45*9 

367 

63*3 

123-5 

61-9 

Class D.— Preparation and Supply of 









material substances 

17 74 

9 44 

52 1 

479 

408 

59*2 

116*6 

69 4 

XVIII. — Commerce .. 

1-47 

*56 

398 

602 

36 2 

638 

196 6 

126 0 

54 Monkey and securities 

*80 

•33 

41 8 : 

58 2 

25*5 

74*5 

185-9 

122-9 

55 General merchandise 

*06 

•01 

29*8 

70-2 

100*0 


234-8 i 


56 Dealing unspecified 

•41 

T4 

35*4 

64*6 

39*1 

60*9 

241-9 1 

1447 

57 Middlemen, brokers and agents 

•20 

•os 

437 

56 9 

59*9 

40*1 

15L7 

101-7 

XIX.— Transport and storage 

2 74 

1 60 

585 

41*5 

93 3 

6*7 

64 2 

162*8 

5S Railway 

2 01 

1-27 

62 7 

37 3 

98-3 

17 

55*1 

316*8 

59 Road 

■47 

■21 

46 o 

53*5 

65*9 

34*1 

1137 

117*4 

fill Water ... .>. 

■01 

■001 

123 

87*7 

66*6 

33*4 

716 6 

700-0 

61 Mesengers 

■07 

03 

434 

56 6 

727 

27 9 

131 1 

128-2 

6*2 Storage and weighing ~ 

T8 

*09 

535 

465 

977 

2*9 

84*1 

207-7 

i 

Class E>— Commerce Transport and Stor- 







80 6 

| 134 2 

age 

421 

216 

519 

481 

781 

21*9 

X X, — Learned and artistic profession# ... 

2 ‘51 

142 

561 

43-9 

312 

, 68*8 

133 3 

53 4 

63 Religion 

1 36 

*83 

617 

389 

23*7 

763 

122-0 

45 3 

64 Education ... . . 

T9 

06 

33*7 

66-3 

797 

20 6 

207-0 

157*1 

65 Literature 

•01 

1 *004 

32 2 

67*8 

100-0 

... 

210 0 


06 Law ... 

T4 

1 *05 

30 3 

637 

763 

23*6 

1887 

149-1 

07 Medicine 

•25 

T 1 

46-5 

535 

567 

43-9 

132*8 

91-8 

Engineering and surveying 

*02 

•01 

472 

52-8 

76*4 

23*6 

76‘9 

225 0 

7<> Pictorial art and sculpture ... . , 

■ooo 

*1 iu'2 

34*3 

65 7 

100*0 


1097 


71 Music, acting, dancing, &r. 

•53 

■34 

62 -3 

377 

227 

77‘6 

86-3 

52-9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General distribution by occupation. 


Order and sub-order. 

Percentage on 
total population. 

Percentage in j 
each order and 
sub-order of 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed in 

Percentage ol 
dependents to 
actual workers. 

Persons 

support- 

ed. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers.j 

Depend- 
ents. j 

In urban 
area. 

In rural 
area. 

In urban 
area. 

In rural 
area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

XXI.— Sport 

•05 

! 

02 

45 4 

546 

75 8 

24 2 

1319 

83 3 

72 Sport 

•02 

•01 

38*4 

61*6 

91*1 

8-9 

1292 

475*0 

73 Game and exhibitions 

•03 

•01 

506 

49*4 

67*1 

32-9 

133 9 

23-1 

Class F. —Professions ... 

2 56 

1*44 

558 

442 

321 

67'9 

133 2 

534 

XXII.— Earth work and General labour 

10 29 

6 92 

673 

32‘7 

26 8 

732 

75-7 

38 

74 Earth work, &c 

■03 

•01 

55-0 

450 

901 

! 9-9 

86*5 j 

33-3 

7$ General labour 

10-26 

6-91 

67*8 

; 32-2 

26-6 

73*4 

75-6 j 

38-5 

XXIII. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations, 

•30 

■15 

50*5 

495 

477 

! 523 

67 7 

125-3 

76 Indefinite 

•24 

•12 

51*1 

48*9 

421 

1 57*9 

40*5 

135*8 

77 Disreputable... ~. 

•06 

•03 

48*5 

51-5 

70-4 

29'6 

1323 

43*1 

Class G. —Unskilled labour not agricul- 









ture 

1059 

7 07 

668 

33 2 

27 3 

727 

754 

i 

399 

XXI Y. — Independent 

180 

1 10 

61 2 

388 

476 

52 4 

! 678 

594 

VS Property and alms 

1-56 

•96 

61-5 

38*5 

40-7 

59 '3 

74-9 

53 

79 At the State expense 

•24 

14 

59-1 

40*9 

94*6 

5*4 

47 6 

448-6 

Glass H.— Weans of subsistence indepen- 









dent df occupation 

1 80 

110 

61 2 

38 8 

47 6 

524 

67 8 

594 


Grand Total 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the agricultural population by districts. 


Districts. 

1 

Population sup- 
ported by 

Percentage of 
agricultural po- 
pulation to 

Percentage on agricultural 
population of 

agriculture. 

district popu- 
lation. 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ajmer 



1,94.894 

53*3 

63-5 

36’5 

Alerwara 



59,869 

54-7 

62-3 

! 

37-7 

Total 



2 , 54,763 

537 

632 

36 8 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution of the industrial population by districts. 


Districts. 

Population sup- 
ported by 
industry. 

Percentage of 
industrial po- 
pulation to 
district popu- 
lation. 

Percentage o 
populai 

Actual workers. 

n industrial 
don of. 

Dependents. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

1 5 

! 

Ajmer 

t 

58.660 

15*9 

| 

52-4 

| 

47*fr 

Merwara ... 

26,587 

21 3 

54-2 

j 

45*8 

Total 

85,247 

177 

521 

479 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Distribution of the industrial population by domestic and factory 

industries. 


Name of Industry. 

Owners, Mana- 
gers and superior ; 
staff. 

Workmen and 
other sub- 
ordinates. 

Total 

actual 

workers. 

Percentage on actual 
workers. 

i 

Home workers. 'Factory workers. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 6 

Provision of drink condi- 
ments and stimulants, 

o 

7,600 

",602 

98*0 

| 2‘0 

1 

Books and prints 

10 

1 S 5 

193 

50-8 

1 

40*2 

Cotton 

12 

9,081 

9,093 

60 8 

39*2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution of the commercial population by districts. 


Districts. 

Population 
supported by 
commerce. 

Percentage of 
commercial 
population 
to district 
population. 

Percentage on commercial 
population of 

Actual workers. Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

i ■ 

| 5 

Ajmer 

5,302 

1 4 

37 S 

62 *2 

Merwara 

1,800 , 

1*6 

13*2 

1 

54 *S 

Total 

j 

7,102 

1 

14 

398 

602 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Distribution of the professional population by districts. 


Districts. 

Population 
supported by 
learned and artis- 
tic professions. 

Percentage of : 
professional 
population to 
district popula- 
tion. 

Percentage oi 
populdt 

Actual workers. 

ii professional 
:ion of 

Dependents. 

1 

o 

3 

4 ! 

t 

a 

Ajmer 

9,742 

2-6 

57*8 

42*2 

Merwara 

2,352 

2 1 

48*8 

51-2 

Total I 

12,094 

25 

56 1 

43 9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Occupations by orders, 1901 and 1891. 



Order. 

Population sup- Population sup- 
ported in 1901. ported in 1891. 

i 

Peieentage of 
variation 
( + ) or (— ) 


1 

2 ' 3 | 

1 

4 


I — -Aduiinistiation 

II. — Defence 

III. —Service of Native anil Foreign States 

IV. — Provision and care of animal* 

V. — Agriculture 

VI. — Personal household and sanitary services 

VII. — Food, drink and stimulants 

VIII. — Light, firing and forage 

IX. — Buildings 

X. — Vehicles and vessels 

XI. — Supplementary requirements 

XII. — Textile fabrics and dress 

XIII. — -Metals and precious stones 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stonewares 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, &c. ... 

XVI. — Drugs, gums dyes, &c. ... 

XVII. — Leather, &c 

XVIII. — Commerce 

XIX. — Transport and storage 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions 

XXI. — Sports 

XXII. —Earthwork and general labour 

XXIII.— Indefinite and disreputable occupations... 
XXIV. — Independent 

Total 


1 G .853 

6,931 

— M 

4 , 2 .; 1 

5,734 

- 25*3 

337 

2,218 

— 84*8 

5,107 

6,563 

- 22*1 

2 , 54,763 

2 , 62,551 

— 2*9 

28,395 

34.536 

— 17*7 

27,050 

12,523 

+ 110*9 

2 , 23 S 

5 . 7 S 9 

— 01 *3 

3,105 

4,192 

— 25*9 

89 

6,303 

— 98*5 

3,202 

3,015 

+ 6*2 

19,769 

30,671 

— 35*5 

5,983 

7,983 

— 25*0 

4,649 

6,521 

—28 6 

4,817 

6,119 

— 21*2 

i 

3,795 

313 

+ 1 , 112*4 

10,550 

13,293 

— 20*6 

7,102 

30,549 

- 76*6 

13,252 

9,512 

+ 39*3 

12,094 

19,719 

— 38*6 

273 

159 

+ 71 7 

49,118 

i 


l -62 

! 1 , 46 $ 

53,932 

J 

j 8,654 

12,926 

— 33*0 

4,76,912 

5,42,858 

-120 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Selected occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


1 

Occupation. ! I’opoUtion m. P - 

L ported in 11*01. . 

Population sup- 
ported in 181*1. 

Percentage uf 
variation ( -f ) 
or (— ) 

1 

o 

3 

4 

! 

i 

i 

Herdsmen ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

l 

! 

1 

1 

i 

i 

2,170 1 

I 

i 

1,474 i 

i 

— 51 2 

Zamindars (including tenants not cultivating) ... .. 1 

i 

50,. 193 

j 

34,832 

-7M 

\ 

[ 

Tenants ... .. ... ••• • • ' 

1.011,072 

2,'*4,9S1 

— 23\S 

Field labourers ... ... . . j 

i 

35.289 

21,552 

1 

+ 63*7 

1 

Railway Mechanics, &c. 

! 

8,288 

6,304 

, 

-t-31-4 

| 

Cotton weavers, mill owners and managers (including hand , 
industry ... ... ... j 

7,103 

| * 12,949 

—45 1 

Cotton dyers 

729 

5.426 

— 36*5 

Cart owners and drivers 

566 

1,87,6 

— 69 8 

Religious mendicants, tcc 

3,516 

10,541 

—66*6 

Mendicancy, &c., not religious... 

7,0*21 

11,253 

1 

! 

— 37 6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Occupations of females by orders. 


Order, 

Number of actual workers. 

j Percentage 

1 of 

females 
to 

males. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

2 

j 3 

i 

4 

I. — Aministration ... ... 

2,6S5 

i 


II. —Defence .. ... . . 

2,768 



III. — Service of Native and Foreign State* 

211 

1 

i 


IV. — Provision and care of animals ... ... 

2,663 

370 

13*9 

V. — Agriculture ... 

98,001 

i 

63,026 

64 2 

VI. — Personal household and sanitary services ... 1 

11,742 

4,335 

36*9 

VII. — Food drink and stimulants 

10, *57 

2,408 

22 1 

VIII. — Light bring and forage ... ... 

922 

i 350 

37 9 

IX. — Buildings . . . . 

1,303 

42 

3 2 

X — Vehicles and vessels 

53 



XI. —Supplementary requirements 

L271 

207 

16 2 

XII. — Textile fahrics and dress ... 

8.828 

3,364 

38*1 

XI II. --Metals and precious stones 

2,621 

225 

8-6 

XIV. — Glass, earthen and stoneware 

l,90o 

892 

46*9 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, kc . ... ... ... ... 

1,H63 

324 

17*3 

XVI. — Drugs, gums, dyes, &x\ 

1,741 

286 

16*4 

XVII. — Leather, &c 

4,315 

1,401 

32*4 

XVIII. — Commerce 

2,688 

134 

4*9 

XIX. — Transport and storage 

7,714 

44 

*5 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions ... 

4,734 

2,050 

43*3 

XXI— Sport 

101 

23 

22*7 

XXII. — Earthwork and general labour 

20,106 

12,954 

64*4 

XXIII— Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

346 

395 

114*2 

XXIV. — Independent ... 

3,642 

1,658 

45 4 

Total 

1,93,135 

94,488 

48 9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Occupations of females by selected sub-orders and groups. 



Number of actual workers. 


Females. 


Percent age 
of females 
to 

males. 


Land -holders and tenants 


Agricultural labourers 


General labour 


12,954 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL 


Combined occupations. 


Order. 

Number of actual 
workers. 

Number returned 
as partially agri- 
culturists also. 

Percentage of per- 
sons returned as par- 
tially agriculturists 
to actual workers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I. — Administration 

2,(385 

170 

63 

II. — Defence 

2,768 

56 

j 

2 0 

Ilf. — Service of Native and foreign States 

211 

12 

5*6 

IV. — Provision and care of animals 

3,033 

230 

7 5 

V. — Agriculture 

1,61,087 

1 j 

■9 

VI —Personal household^anu sanitary services. 

16,077 

913 

5T> 

VII. — Food. Drink and Stimulants 

13,265 

1,161 

11-0 

VIII. — Light, tiring and forage 

1 , 27-2 

35 

2-7 

IX, — Buildings 

1,345 

1 

*07 

X. — ‘Vehicles and Vessels ... 

' 53 


... 

XI. — Supplementary requirements 

1,478 

50 

3 '3 

XII. — Textile fabrics and dress 

12,192 

537 

4*4 

XIII. — Metals and precious stones ... j 

2,846 

26G 

9’3 

XIV. — Glass, euithen and stoneware ... ... j 

2,792 

786 

28-1 

! 

XV. — Wood, cane and leaves, etc. ... 

2,187 

531 

24*2 

XVI. — Drugs., gums, dyes, etc. 

2,027 

148 

7'3 

XVII. — Leather, etc. 

5,716 

774 

1 

13*5 

XVIII. — Commerce 

2,822 

265 

1 

93 

XIX, — Transport end stci age 

7,758 

1 , 

48 

•6 

XX. — Learned and artistic professions 

t 

! 6,784 

i 

380 

56 

XXI — Spoit - 

124 



XXII. — Earthwork and general labour 

33,060 

1,227 

3 7 

XXIII. — Indefinite and disreputable occupations ... 

741 

... 


XXIV. — Independent 

5,300 

i 

i 

} 

! 

j 

400 

| 

i 

7*5 

i 

i 

i 

I 

Total 

i 

! 2.87,623 

i 

9,875 

CO 


Total 



O' 




/ 

<r 





